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PREFACE 

In deciding upon a practicum topic, the writers asked for 
suggestions from their peers and colleagues regarding how their 
efforts- could be effe'cted^^ serve the needs of students.' 
Jhis practicum report reflects one major area 'of.- thei r concern - - 
developing a mo^del for reorganizing traditional school plants 
to accomnodate instruction, ' . ^ 

Th^ aijithors have drawn upon research, experience, and advice- 
-in compiling and field-testing the contents. . It is hoped that the 
contents' wil 1 prove beneficial to the edocator wishing^ to improve 
instruction in a traditional school. . . 
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INTRODUCTION 

The goal of American education is to train young people to 
fulfill their own needs and those of soci/ty. For years, psychologists 
and teachers have talked about "the needs and differences among ch^ldren; 
and curriculum planners have written thousands" of articles and books 
about individualizing instruction! Through it all, administrators • 
and architects have professM their conmitment to a child-centered 
schoo^. In reaTTty, however, their thoughtful and well-meaning 
intentions got sidetracked and school buildings continued to be 
constructed in terms of groups of children centered in one traditional 
classroom with one teacher. 

Recently, attempts have been made to improve upon tradition. 
School districts hav« increasingly focused their attention on the 
learner. As a result, new approaches have developed which stress 
open space, continuous staff utilization, and independent study. 
These approaches hold great potential for the improvement of 
education in America. However,- they are held back by one important 
barrier - - the traditional school^ pi ant. In order to overcome 
this barrier, school districts and school administrators must 
construct or remodel buildings that meet the changing needs of the 

learner and society. 

Thi^ practicum report is an ef^rt to assist school administrators 
in improving instructional opportunities for students in a^tradltional 
School plant, and to effect this purpose as effectively and efficiently 
as possible. 

■ (iv) 



STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM' 
The purpose of this practicum was to develop a model for 
reorganizing traditional school plants into structures to / 
accommodate the concept of individualized instruction. There 
is a growing concern over unproductive educational practices 
that have caused administrators to try to bring about a humanistic 
learning environment which can nurture the wide range of student 
talents. Most schools, however, remain traditional in design and 
in the program offered. Two factors make it particularly difficult 
to ^ffect change: (1) hesitancy on the part of communities to 
support innovative programs, and (2) growing resistance to 
spiral ing construction costs. Therefore, an overwhelming case 
can be made for continuing to use existing serviceable school 

* 

plants by makiVig alterations. 

Within this practicum, a model was developed to assist 
administrators in reorganizing traditional school plants into 
flexible structures that will facilitate the implementation of 
Individualized instruction. ^ 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

1. Traditional : The term "traditional," as used to describe 
plants in this study, refers to egg-crate-designed buildings that 
hamper flexibility in the learning environment- 

2.. Facil itate :>. The term "facilitate" refers to the ease with 
which the individualized process can be implemented from the design 
of the learning environment. 

3. Individualized Instruction : "Individualized Instruction" 
^fers to a curriculum - - ^(building, management, learner, teacher) 

which allows the learners to proceed through what is to be learned 
a^tx^eir own rate of speed, commensurate with their abilities, , 
interests, needs, and motivational patterns. Improvement or 
facilitation can be measured by observing^^the^ use of 

classrooms, media centers, mobile furniture, portable partitions, 
and corridors. 

4. Model : "Model" refers to ^he learning packets designed 
to reorganize traditional sthool plant^for the flexib^VHty that 
facilitates individualized instruction. 
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' REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

SCHOOL COSTS 

Citizens and educators are adj'usting to the economic reality 
of the times. Prices continue to escalate, and demands for educati,ona1^ 
services cbntinue to increase. However, there are not endugh tax 
revenues to meet both costs and demands. Education competes with 
programs in health, sanitation, welfare, the environment, drug 
•rehabilitation, crime prevention, and others .for its share of public 
suDDort As taxes have been pushed upward to meet these pressing 
needs, taxpayers' resistance has stiffened. Voter acceptance of 
school capital programs is almost non-existent in many parts of 
the nation. The United Stat|s is short .approximately three-quarter ^ 
million classrooms. Yet, in 1970, about half of the bohd referendums 
were defeated a/id approximately 1.7 billion dollars were curtailed 
from capital improvement programs.'^ 

Although school facilities constitute only a small part of the 
total cost of education, the cost is a very visible one. When money 
ii in short supply, the educator must develop alternative plans to 
serve the needs of the student^and the community. Thus comes into 
being: Systems Building, Fast Trucking, Construction. Management, 
Joint Occupancy, Encapsulated Space, Everywhere Schools, Human Resource 



^School Renewal, Educational Facilities Laboratory, p. 2. 
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Centers, and the Expanded School Year.^ Although these terms have 
different corrcepts regarding how school' programs should be operated, 
they all have one common goal - - the promise of reduced costs. 

School houses .represent a large investment and should nof^e 
soon abandoned and replaced. Ag^ should not be the sole indicator 
of obsolescence. Over one-quarter million classrooms and over 
one-third of the nation's urban schools have been in use for ovep(f 
half a century. In their present state, most are incapable of 
meeting today's demand. The challenge, however, i^s to recognize 
the potential of these buildings and renew them to serve useful , 
contemporary purposes.^ 
SCHOOL RENEWAL 

Renovations and additions have always been an important part 
of annual school outlays, constituting in the past few years'' almost 
one-third of the total educational construction dollar volume. The 
em^asis, however, has been on replacement and repair of equfproent 
and materials and on updating to meet safety codes; meeting building 
standards, in qther words. But it is predictable that within a few 
years the share of the dollar spent for nrodernization will pass the 
50 percent mark, and much greater emphasis will be spent on making 



^ School Renewal , p. 2. 

^ Education Digest , p. 33, N6v.. 1973. 



bur out-moded buildings s^rve new educational standards, 4 

Renovation or remodeling in i tSelf^ is* not the panacea for 
the school's economic ills, but it' 's an important^ option avail- 
able to the prudent administrator. ^ ^ In the past, it has been 
done to alleviate specific inadequacies. Now, however, ,it should 
be effected ^as a system-wide approach to updating school plants. 
Ho meet the individual needs of the student^ ^ 
PLANNING . , , * 

In the *past, the size and shape of most school buildings were 
determined by the superintenden^t, the Board of Education, and 
influential Parental eacher Association groups. ' These buildings 
displayed vast differences in their size, shapes, and costs. 
Inequalities existed in;the caliber of buildings within districts. 
On a statewide scale, the inequalities grew more noticeable. To 
correct these Unequal itiee, the courts have recently taken action; 
but previously cons tructeid ^buil dings still exist. ^ 

Before an instructional program is altered and school renovation 
initiated, the wj$e administrator will plan. In his plan he will 



^ School Renewal , p . 3 . 
^Ibid, p. 3. 

^Anne and Johh Bremer, Open E4uWtion - A Beginning , p. 141 




^conslder educators, architects, public offlclals^^l^fmers, • 

parents, students, teachers, the comni^ty, engineers, ' ^ 

ecpnomis.ts, psychologists, and others. If he is from a Urge 

school system, 'he may be fortunate enough to e^ll ypon the 

services of an establ ished planning department to assist him, 

. Increasingly, however, sdhool districts are contracting , 

overall planning, design, and construction managemeht services 

from qualifiecj consultants. The architectural profession is 

m6ving steadily^ into solving environmental {Problems once 

considered beyond the scope of traditional architecture, through 

the interdisciplinary team approach of expanded services. Many 

school systems feel that at least the initial work of surveying, 

designing, and formulating- procedures can be performed better 

* » . — 

under contract than by straining their own organizational pperations 

We can expect this trend to grow as more boards and other official 
corporate bodies become aware of the fuller ranges of services 
available to them.^ 

Thefirst step in planning is to establish goals. .Goals are 
necessary so that the administrator^ and the comrnunity can review 



^School Renewal , p. 6. 



their present condition and'd^cJ^e upon a course of reaction. OrgaMzation 
changes, social and racial implications, early childhood, career, special 
education, individualized learning, team teaching, continuous progress, 
^nd non-graded education should be discussed. 

" - As mentioned, a number of individuals and groups must be considered • 
in the planning stage. However, there, are two groups that should be. 
given special consideration - - fiarents and teachers. Past performance 
has shown that innovative programs are unsuccessful .unless parents and 
teachers understand and support them.^ To gain their support, a good ^ 
administrator will hold weekly briefings and seek input into improving 
the instructional program or the design of/ihe building. Such 
briefing will reinforce their understanding and help to reassure t^e 
coimunity that it is benefitting from the new expeif^nce. 

As mentioned before, the Board of Education, whose prerogative 
is to set poli(?y, can no longer afford to do so in isolation. Too 
jnany outside pressures influence every significant question. Ways 
must be found to channel these diverse influencies into a positive 
position. The U. S. Office of Education has championed a process 
known as Charrette, which brings representatives of the many segments- 
of a comnrunity together with the decision-makers,, in a concentrated 

^Ibid, p. 7. ' - . 



series of work sessions. It is basically a ^^I'Qj^ ^lf^^r 
involvement and confrontation and can serv^^^^^W*^ in many 
situations. Other less volatile means can^so be used: 

coninuiity coninittees, small group meetings, publ ic- presentations . 

'9 

educational consultants, or informational seminars. 

H(^pr it is d'cme, a procedure should be established to absorlT 
•input from many sources, conflicting or not, before overall goals 
or specific educational program requirements are settled. 
FEASIBILITY 

Planning and establishing goalsare necessary. But planning and 
goals are worthless unless they can be implemented. If they cannot be 
implemented, they are not feasible and ^ould be abandoned. New plans 
■ and goals should then be established. 

A facilities feasibility study involves a* series of overlapping 

phases: 

. Assembling and analyzing data 
Surveying existing conditions 
Studying the options 
Recommending a course of action 
Much of the preparatory work can be gathered from files already 



^Barbara Blifz, The O^en Classroom - Making U Work, p.-45. 
^^School Renewal, p./'B. 
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in the district's central office. Data on sfhool population 
trends, attendance boundai^ies , use of buses, housing patterns 
and racial mixes / location of, traffic arteries, and many other 
types of demographic -rhforma't ion need to be gathered and catalogued, 
for future us^-.^ The district engineer can furnish information on . 
street grades, utilities, topography and plans for the futgre 
development; and the assessor can provide estimates on land . 
values and give opinions on the -avai labi 1 i ty of land. School 
personnel knowledgeable in local matters are invaluable in looking 
for found space - nonschool facilities that might be coaverted 
to educational uses J ^ 

Maintenance reccirds 'on schools or reports by school facilities 
'a<^isory committees help immeasurably! In one school district, building 
neetls committees consisting of the principal, teachers, staff, and 
citizens had been in operation at each. school even before architectural 
consultants were retained. The pre-survey surveys made by these groups, 

though often not technical in nature, pinpointed the buildings' short- 

■ .12 
coinings and gave insight into the communities' levels of expectation. 

As the study progresses, more data is gathered. Reports from 

survey teams can add to the data that can be used in developing options 

and recommending solutions. 



lllbid> P- 9: 
^^Ibid, p. 13, 



Physical plant surveys are critical to the modernization process 
and require experienced professional evaluators -Such surveys are ; 
required to : 

Determine conformance with safety and building^codes' . 
;t.ook for signs of de'terl oration in the sfrUfcture and 

in mechanical and electrical systems 
Check the accuracy of existing p.lans v 
Evaluate the functional use of existing space and their 
adaptability 

Assess the environmental aesthetics of the building 
Study site usag^"4nd adequacj^ • 
Learn of complaints first-hand by interviews with 

staff and custodians 
Collect data for future cost estimates 
Checl^ neighborhood characteristics , , 

all surveys need the same in-depth thoroughness. Often an 
experienced team can conclude, af^er a walk-through .inspection, that 
too many building elements and systems would have to be^ replaced at 
far too great a cost. foV modernization to be feasible. Again', from 
a knowledge of the types of structural systems and materials common 
to various vintages' of school buildings, and from examination of 
the plumbing and electrical installations and level of maintenance, 
a brief inspection by such a team can bring out approximate coit 




I 1 3 

figures for general modernizationu 

In other wor3s,- a. school or school district unsure about 
the feasibility of modernizing old buildings need not comnit 
itself at the beginning to a full service study without some 
assurance that the renewal route is possible. Services can be 
phased, moving along as findings warrant J;^ 

An important by-product of a district-wide schbol facilities 
survey is the accumulKion of information for continuing programs- 
of preventive maintenance and future modernization. Thus, formal 
surveys should be .conducted systematically and the resul ts uniformly 
recorded. School personnel should be able to use^ the same system in 
later years to revise and update the information and establish 
priorities for school renewal. 1^ 

Generally, a checklist record sheet for each project is very 
Effective. This lists site size ^and "adequacy , the building's age, 
type of construction, condition of equipment and systems, defictencies 
in code and safety standards, and general overall impressions.^^ 

13jbid, p. 13. 

l^ibid, p. 13. 

% . . 

^Sibid. P. 13 

/ 

.l^Ibid, p. 13 
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A room condition schedule givfeS detailed information on the ^ 
condition of chalkboards, walls, floors, ceiling, heatiFf^ units, 
etc. At the same time, drawings are checked for accuracy. These 
individual schedules, combined with the rx)om rehabilitation schedules' 
(which are prepared later), are the most important sources of cost 
estimating information 

Another method used for evaluating exist.ing buildings is the 
score card, which breaks down the element's of a school building: 
site, neighborhood relationship, exterior, interior structure,, 
plumbing, electrical and mechanical systems, fire safety, educational 
spaces, etc. Each category is*assigned a weighed point value 
corresponding to its judged importance to the whole facility. • 

Added together, the point values give -an idea of the adequacy 

1 R 

of the building. 

The search for solutions and carefully evaluated alternatives 
must begin when the initial stages of the feasibility study have been 
"^completed. There seldom is one clear-cut position so obviously superior 
to any other that it defies comparison. Most design solutions are 
arrived at after carefully weighing the options, and some compromises 



^^Ibid, p. 14, 
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are likely to be made. The fear that these schools cannot be 

suitably adapted to house modern programs is largely unfounded 

The objectives of remodeling are not necessarily to create 

wide open spaces everywhere, but rather to create fluidity - - 

environments that can be rapidly and easily aiiapted for 4 variety 

of small or medium group activities. Knocking down walls between 

classrooms can help in creating this fluidity, but it need not 

i 

be necessary to eliminate all self-contained classrooms as' long 

as they are considered but one variety of space within aa overall 

flexible learning cluster. 

Other drawings shQw how useful space can be recaptured from 

areas now under-used 0/ functions now obsolete: For example, many 

schools find the traditional large auditorium of small value now • 

but it can be turned into a fine, centrally located learning 
\ 

resources centfer by elevating the floor and by carpeting. Similarly, 
existing cafeterias or too small libraries can serve as suitable , 
kindergartens or open instructional clusters. Many old schools have 
boiler rooms and coal shutes that have been abandoned and generally 
used only for miscellaneous storage. Imaginative planning might 
recapture such spaces for music rooms or other special purposes. 



^^Ibid., p. 15. 
20lbid, p. 15. 
21lbid, p. 15. 
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What the plans cannot show, however, ^e the uses of 
materials and the archi tectOVal treatment of the spaces. 
Old buildings can be made wonderfully warm and exciting by 
good interior design. Contrasting carpets and other floor 
materia.ls, changes in heights (possible with the old high 
ceilings), differing light fixtures and intensities often can 
be used to better'advantage and with less sterility than is 
frequently seen in the manufactured look of many new buildings*. 
Paint alone can help rejuvenate if the color selection is taken 
out of, the maintenance department and put in the hands of a 
sympathetic designer. -^2 ^ ' ^ 

Modernizing a school goer beyond just architectural revitalizing 
It includes new furnishings also. Standard classroom furniture and 
equipment does not function well for the programs and' spaces now 
being introduced. %common mistake has been to crowd too many 
traditional desks ind chairs into the open areas. Manufacturers 
have been slow to recognize the new requirements, but now they 
are tooling 'up rapidly. Equipment need nottbe elaborate and some 

can be made by the children themselves. The primary requirement 

\ 

— , \ 

^^I^id, p. 15. 
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is flexibility - - units that are modular and can be used inter- 
changeably for sitting, working, storing, and dividing. Some 
imaginative products, a few that can be recycled, are now on the 
market, '^^ 

COST CONSIDERATION ^ ■ ' \ ' 

Evaluating proposed plans should raise some considerations 

concerning options. 

At one end is the possi^i 1 ity of gutting a room or butlding, 

removing all or most of the walls, replacing most of the plumbing, 

mechanical and* electri cal systems, adding air conditioning, re-roofing,. 

replacing or reducing the fenestration, carpeting, and adding new 

cosmetics. At the other extreme is a new coat of paint and the 

minimum work required to meet local inspection codes. 

An important consideration in a complete program of rehabilitation 

must be'' consistency in standards. The program may have to be cut to 
meet financial reality, but it would^seem better to lower the overall 
level of expectation rather than have some high spots and other dismal 
failures. A community -as a whole is far more willing to accept a 
program that seems fair to all, than one that singles out certain 

cases for special consideration. All schools need not be brought up 

\ * 

23ibid, p. 15 : - , 



to the same level of performance simultaneously, however.' This 
is. generally impossible anyway and does not take into account 
other practical factors such as predictable population shifts 
that may make one school unnecessary in five years or the 
deteriorating condition of another that will necessitate its 
replacement tn the near future. 

About 40 percent of this total «s in construction which remains 
stable with time: site preparation, excavation, foundations, floor 
and roof framing, str(J!ctural columns and beams, and walls. T>»ese 
are the fixed building assets. The remaining 60 percent constitutes 
those items most subject to deterioration - pTumbivQ^, mechanical and 
electrical systems, roofing, sheet metal, ceilings, partitions, jMoor^ 
and roof finishes. The greater the c^re given the building ov^P^s 
lifetime, the less the need to replace these items; the less the need, 
the greater the opportunity to make changes that benefit education. 

It is almost impossible to say precisely what a modernization 

project will or should cost there are just too many variables. 

Community support, for ej^ple, is a variable that can either make 

or break almost any^oposal. The significance of history or antiquity 



24 

Ibid, p. 15 
25lbid, p. 16. 
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in a landmark building is of increasir^g emotional importance and 
is also without a price tag. The costs of some modernization projects 
are combined with other considerations , ^sucTi as meeting earthquake 
safety codes in San Francisco. A commonly used rule-of-thumb states 
that if modernization costs exceed 50 percent of^he cbst'of replacing / 
the building, the project should b^ reconsidered. However, enrollment 
pressure or double sessions often force districts to exceed this 
rough formula.^^ 

More precise cost comparisons can be applied that follow more 
practical and established principles of economics. From a^jxfre dollar 
and cent point of view, the practical question in repjX^Ing any 
structure or machine is not its age buyt whether the co^t will justify 
its continued existence. 

*^ 

Rather tTian merely considering the initial cost^ of new or 
remodeled construction, a replacement economy study compares the ^ 
equivalent annual costs over the prospective life of 4' new building 
against the annual costs conneji^e^i th retainiajg' apci renov.ating 
an existing building ovet*''"u^^pected econQRtfc\l-1fe.^^ 



IMPLEMENTATION 



If proper .pining has taken aJ^ce, the implementation of mode mi.* at ion 



and reji^tion should not be dj^fiCiilt 



Irjeiltal School s^-1972, p. 24. 
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\here is nathing unique about implementing a modernization 
progra*^, except the need for careful management. Many factors are 
involved- More children are attending classes whose normal schedule 
must bel preserved as much as possible. Mcfre tasks must be perfo'rjmed, 
more cojntracts administered, more plans drawn . and more people ifiVolved 
More functions, processes , -and schedules must be. interlocked into a 
cohj^sive whole. But al|)ng with the added co^nplexi ties , there is an 
opportunity to challenge traditional methods of getHrig construction 
work tjuilt by developing an operational framework that strengthens 
the project delivery process. 

A review of vintage school buildings revTeals-a predictable 
similarity in their construction and appearance, depending upon 
the era in which they were built. 

Those built before 1900 are likely to have wood framing and 
floors, exterior masonry walls, and inadequate fire ratings and 
safety exits. Often the spaces themselves are appealing - - with 
airy classrooms and extra wide corridors - - but generally have 
inadequate heating and ventilation. Such structures should be 
given careful scrutiny before they are retained. Th^y can be turned 
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into' exciting schools, but adaptation can be an expensive process 

i^f many structural changes are contemplated or if routine maintenance 

has been neglected. ^ ^ 

Schools built in the first decade of this century are likely 
to have cast iron interior columns and exterior masonry bearing walls. 
They giay also have built-up steel beams and girders and flat ti.le 
floor arches. Surprisingly, their interior columns make these vintage 

school^ more amenable to internal space rearrangements, but they stilly 

f\ . ' 

suffer from lack of adequate fire and safety protection.-*^ 

Schools built between the tWo World Wars are typically constructed 

of rolled steel structural members, masonry bearing walls*, concrete 

floors, and som^etimes all concrete framing. Ceiling heights in these 

^)uildings are still higher than they are today, and the mechapical 

system is probably a steam boiler with cast iron radiation. In spite 

of interior bearing wal 1 s , whi ch 'l imi t some space changes, buildings 

in this age group quite feasibly can be remodeled.-' ' 

More emphasis is being placed on developiJjg a systems approach to 

-^Ibid, p. 19. / 
3(5lbid, p. 19. 
31lbi^ p. 19. V 
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remodeling, by attempting to introduce standard building 
components to remodeled interior spaces, since many of these 
spaces follow set patterns. For instance, unified ceiling, 
lighting, heating and cooling distribution outlets, and other 
electrical, inter-communication and audio-visual systems, might 
be jinicorporated ijito a standardized classroom-sized unit. 
'Mechanical units serving such a module could be incarporated in 
the space between the high t)ld ceiling and-the new suspension 
levels. Cabinet units, chalkbo&rds, wardrobes, and many other 
traditionally built-in necessities can be provided in packaged 
form. Plumbing fixtures and rough-ins are alWays aprobl^m in 
rehabilitation and efforts are being made to incorporate these 
in factory-finished element^. The production and jurisdictional 
difficulties of systems-building is well known, more"^so probably 
than the many exampl^ of^ substantial success.^ In^^^^rf^field of 
modernization, the impact of a systems-approach has not been 
dramatic so far, but U's only a recent cjevelopment.^^ 

CON STRUCTION 

^ 

Construction planning would require concentration on the part 
of teachers, students, and the administrator. Careful plans must be 
drawn to move classes into unoccupied areas or found spaces* Traffic 



^^Ibid, p. 19. 
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must be re-routed to avoid accidents and interference with workers. 

V 

Construction should be planned for the summer months. If it 
cannot be implemented, plans should be made to utilize auditorium 
and cafeteria spate for classroom use. If t|iis is- not possible, 
the children ma^^^have to be housed in other school buildings in 
the district. Whatever the alternative, the scheduling of manpower 
and resources is critical in the modernization process. 
OCCUPANCY AND EVALUATION 

Occut)ancy should not take place until the building is thoroughl^ 
inspected for defects in workmanship, materials, and equipment. After 
occupancy, care should be taken regarding cleaning and maintenance. 
For this purpose, all users should bejiounseled as -to each individuar 
role«1n caring for the building. 

Once occMpied, the planners should be' kept informed about the 
building and the program's activities. The architect, for example, 
should be extendefd a standing invitation to return for evaluation ' 
purposes. 

Evaluation 'serves as a source of |nput for new and Continuing 
programs. As in other phases, it takes team effort: the users 'learn, 
the strengths and drawbacks of the facility, the designers suggest 
changes, encourage new uses and make raodif ications in keeping with 
the percepts and capabilities of the building itself. 
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EXECUTING THE PRACTICUM 

OBJECTIVES 

1 . General Objectives : 

a. D^velpp a model that can be used in reorganizing 
existing school plants to facilitate individualized 
instruction. 

b. Fonfiulate a plan for evaluating the model. 

2. Special Objectives : 

a. Given the questionnaire developed, 10 percent of the 

30Q school ^administrators represented in the participants' 
four nietrjopolitan Atlanta school systems will.be able to 
identify a minimum of five ways to reorganize a traditional 
school plant into a flexible structure that wiU facilitate 
the implementation of individualized instruction. 

b. U^ing the results of the questionnaire, each participant 
will design a facilitating packet to reorganize a 
specific area of an existing school plant to accommodate 
individualized instruction^ * ^ 

c. Using the designed packet developed from Objective 2, each 
participant will implement a packet a.nd reorganize an 
area of an existing school plant to support teachers' 
efforts to individualize instruction. 
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d. Participants will demonstrate three ways that existiftg 

school plants can be reorganized at a minimum of It) percent 
lower cost to provide similar services to students as can 
be offered in the replacement of buildings designed to 
accommodate individi^al ized instruction. 

e/ Using the model developed and evaluated, the participants 
will present it to the superintendents and/or their 
designated staff in the four metropol i tan Atlanta 
systems for us^ in the development of an individualized 
instructional program systemwide. 



SITE 



This practicum was developed and^Vield-tested in four metropolitan 
Atlanta school districts: Atlanta City, Cherokee County, DeKalb County, 
and iForsyth County. Each participa'nt involved implemented one of the 
packets in an area of the school he admi-nisters. 
POPULATION 

The faculties and student bodies -in eiight elementary and high schools 
were either directly or indirectly affected by this, practicum. Those 
schools have approximately 500 teaches and more than seven thousand 
students. * . 

PARTICIPANTS / 

Eight Novavpa.rticipants in the Atlanta Cluster were involved in 
developing and implementing this practicum. Eadi participant is 
currently employed as principal of a school located in one of the 
metropolitan Atlanta school districts. 
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PACKETS DEVELOPED 

Based on results of a survey 0/ 30 school administrators, the 
following packets have been^developed and are included: 

1.7 A Plan to Reorganize a Traditional Classroom to Enhance 
Individualized Instruction Within The Classroom. 

2. A Plan to Qemonstrate How Portable Partitions can be 
Us§d to Accommodate Inrfi*vi dual i zed Instruction. 

3. A Plan to Reloca^te and/or Reorganize Media Centers to 
Expand and/or Facilitate Individualized Instruction. 

4. A Plarv,to Utilize Mobile, Multiple-Use Furniture to 
Facilitate and Accomodate Individualized Instruction. 

5. A Plan to Demonstrate How School Corridors can be Altered 
to Accommodate Individualized Instruction. 
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EVALUATION 

QU ESTIONNAIRE (Special Objective 2a) 

. In an effort to identify some ways to reorganize a traditional 
school plant into a flexibly structure that will facilitate 
individualized instruction,! a 20-item questionnaire was developed 
by the eight participants, i The questionnaire was then randomly 
distributed to 30' administriators (10 percent) from four metropolitan 
Atlanta area school districts (Atlanta City, Cherokee County, DeKalj) 
County, and Forsyth County): They were asked to rank the 20 items , 
from most important to least important in relation to individualizing 
instruction in the schools they administer. Twenty-five of the 30 
adm-inistrators retur^ the questionnaire. This constituted an - 
83 percent return. ' ' 

The five most important items, as ranked by the 25 administrators, 
were selected as are^s for further study. The five areas selected were: 
1, A plan to reorganize, a traditional classroom to enhance 
individual instruction within the classroom. 
• - 2. A plan to demonstrat^ how portable partitions can be used ^ 
to accomnodate individualized instruction. 
3. A plan to relocate and/or reorganize media centers to expand 

and/or facilitate Individualized instruction. 
4 A plan to utilize mobile, multiple-use furniture (e.g. bookcases, 

/ 

study carrels) to facilitate and acconwodate individualized 
instruction. 
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5. A plan to demonstrate how school corridors can be altered 
to accormodate indi vidQal i2ed instruction. 

An example of the questionnaire, and a more detailed account of 
thje results are contained in Appendix A, Exhibit 1. 
PACKET BEVELOPED (Special Objective 2bj ^ • ^ 

Usi^ng.the five highest items from the questionnaire and from a 
search of literature, the eight participants decided to develop 
self-teaching learning packets for each of the five areai, (traditional 
classroom, portable partitions, media ^centers , mobile furniture, 
and corridors)- The objectives of each p&cket'were: 

1. To modify learning areas. • ' 

2. To support individualized instruction. 

The initial packets were developed by the participants as, follows: 

1. Within the Traditional Classrooms 

Sidney B. Home and Mildred L. Walton 

2. Portable Partitions 

Edwin R. Casey and John E. Mob.ley 

3. Media Center 

J. Wesley Hardy and Billie F. Smith 

4. Mobile Furniture 

John P. Nichols and James D. Turpin 

5. Corridors 

Edwin R. Casey, J. Wesley Hardy, Sidney B. Home, 
Johnt. Mobley, John P, Nichols, Billie F. Smith, 
James D. Turpin, and Mildred L. Walton 
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The initial results were reviewed by all participants and suggested 
changes were made. Using the revised packets, each participant selected 
a packet to implement (field-test). All five packets were field-tested. 
PACKET IMPLEMENTATION (Special Objective 2c) 

In accordance with the purpose of the practicum, each participant 
implemented the packet that had the greatest relevance and |)ractical 
application to the needs of the school he administers. The exact areas 
jof implementation by participants are listed below: 

1. Edwin R. C^sey implemented a combination of all packets in 
exploring a plan Tor the modification of the school auditorium 
to provide" for additioi^l learning space. 

2. J. Wesley Hardy implemented the Media Center Packet. 

3. Sidney B. Home implemented the Within the Traditional 
, Classroom Packet. ' 

4. John-E. Mobley implemented the Movable Partitions Packet. 
* 5. John P. Ni^chols implemented the Mobile Furniture Packet. 

6. Billie F. Smith implemented the Media Center Packet. 
7; James D. Turpin implemented the Mobile Furniture Packet. 
8- Mildred L. Walton implemented the Corridors Packet. 
Report of implemented packets are contained in Appendix A, y 
Exhibits 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. . 



.Strengths that surfaced in t\}e implementation of the packets are 
^umnarized in Appendix A, Exhibit 10-A. Jhese data revealed that all 
persons who implemented and evaluated the packets responded positively 
to the six- items on the checklist. These responses indicat^ 100 percent 
agreement that the implementers made a serious effort to p\e objective- 
coded activities to make modifications in existing school buildings to 
enhance and facilitate individualized instruction. 

Comnents were made relative to the manner in which the implemented 
packet facilitated and improved individualized instruction. The two 
most pervasive commendations were that the packets: 

1. Forced implementers to assess the existing facilities and 
equipment before and after using the suggested strategies. 

2. Provided additional, or better, arrangement of space and 
equipment to meet the cognitive and affective needs of 
individual students. 

(See Appendix A, Exhibits 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 for 
a detailed account of each implementation report.) 
COST ANALYSIS (Special Objective 2d) 

For the purpose of comparing the cost of implementing the packet(s) 
developed with the cost of the replacement of buildings (new construction) 
as related to t^e facilitation of individualized instruction, the 
participants decided to use'tfie three packets ranked as most important 
by the randomly-sampled school administrators on the initial questionnaire 




Considerably more than a 10 percent savings resulted from 
the implementation of the Portable Partition Packet, the Media 
Packet, and the Within the Traditional CUssroom Packet, as 

f 

compared to new facilities in these areas. 

A. detailed chart is contained in Appendix A, Exhibit 10. 
SP ECIALIZED PRO FESSION AL PERSONNEL (Special Objective 2e) 

Throughout the practicum, a continuous evaluation was conducted 
using professional consultants from metropolitan Atlanta area 
school systems. See Appendix A, Exhibit 11 for a complete list 
of persons consulted. * * , 

Each learning area where the packets were implemented was - 
evaluated by a random sample of students and teachers using 
instruments developed by the participants. Eighty-one percent 

\ 

of students, and 90 percent of teachers indicated improvements 

in the modifie^d learning areas as a result of the packet imp.lementati c 

An example of the instruments used and a more detailed report of 
the results are included in Appendix A, Exhibits 12, 13, and 14. 

The final modJl was presented to the superintendents and/or 
their designated staff person in the four metropolitan Atlanta school 
systems where the packets were field-tested. Each reviewer was asked 
to determine the potential use of the packets in his school system to 
modify learning areas and to support individualized instruction. 



/ 

Each reviewer indicated the model would-be considered for 
implementation on a voluntary basis or that it would be studied 
further for the purpose of implementation. 
ADM I N I ST RAT ORS' EVALUATION 

The thirty administrators/in the original sample reviewed 
the completed model and responded to an Administrators' Evaluation 
Questionnaire developed by the practicum participants (see Exhibit 15) 
The response rate for the admini strator sample was 100 percertt. The 
percent of respondents selecting the "high" rating was calculated 
(see Table 1). The percentages were then ranked from one to five. 
The rank shows the shifting value relativity from plan to plan. 

I 

■TABLE 1 

Responses of Administrator Sample: Percent 
of "High" Value and Rank 

N=30 





Number 


Percent 


Rank 


1 . Classrooms 


• 25' 


83* 

V 


3.5 


2. Partitions 


26 ^ 


87* 




3. Media Centers 


28 


93* 


1 


4.. Furniture 


■ 25 


83* 


3.5 


5. Corridors ^ 


24 

i i 


80* 


4 
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For example, among the thirty administrators the average 
percentage rating •'high" acjjK^s the five plans for modifying 
school plants^ to acqonnrsK^aate individualized instruction was 
87 perc6f$. That on the average, 26, or 87 percent, of the 
grgu^ rated Ure five plans as ''high'* in value. However, 28, or 
93 percent, of the group gave the ''media center reorganization" 
pUff i ''high'* rating. An inspection of the value assigned to the 
plan for ''^ranging traditional classrooms'* and the plan to 
"utilize mobile, multiple-use furniture*' disclosed that 25, or 
83 percent, of the^ respondents gave both plans a "high" rating 
for their practical application. Twenty-six administrators, or 
87 percent, indicated the plan for the "utilization of portable 
partitions, has "high" adaptability. The value placed upon the 
plan to demonstrate "how school corridors can be altered" was 
somewhat lower. However, 24 respondents, or 80 percent, determined 
that the plan exhibited "high" potentiality for enhancing individualized 
instruction. A more detailed disclosure of these data is included 
in Appendix A, Exhibits 16 through 20. 

It is not surprising that 100 percent of the respondents indicated 
a "desire" to implement the plans in their schools because all five 
p)ans received "high" ratings. The d^ta further disclosed that while 
only 13 percent of the administrators plan immediate implementation 
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of the entire five-packel 



model, 87 percent plan to implement 
one or more packets inimediately (see Exhibit 23). Moreover, 
each respondent plans "to study" the model to determine 
future implementation possibilities. 
CONSULTANTS' EVALUATION 

Five of the 10 consultants, listed in Exhibit IV of the 
Evaluation section of the practicum report, were assigned one 
Completed packet each to asses its potential application to 
the instructional program of his school district. Although one 
consultant questioned the potential application of the packet^fO^ 
he evaluated to the instructional program of the school district 
in which he works, the remaining four consultants determined that 
the packets they evaluated were highly applicable, and that they 
would impact positively upon the instructional programs in their 
districts. If should be pointed out that the goal of the packets 
was to enhance the individualization process by making minimal, 
cost-effective modifications in existing facilities. -It was not 
intended to devise a plan for complex modifications and extensive 
new construction. Besides, the positive evaluations from the 
other four cons/iltants representjs an 80, percent approval which 
appears to beUorthy of further exploration and analysis. 

A suninar>\ of the consultants value ratings is included in 
Appendix A, Exliibit 22. 

f 
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INSTITUTIONALIZATION OR FURTHER IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE PRACTICUM 

There are many ways in which this model and individual 

pickets of the model will be useable and profitable in reorganizing 

'traditional school plants for individualized instruction. 

Institutionalization, or further implementation of .the practicum, ^ 

was supported' by thfe observers, as indicated in letters sent 

directly to Nova University. Some specific .comments related to 

the implementation of the model were that it: 

* 1. Can provide invalOable input from the building level. 

2. Causes- administrators and teachers to think and plan 
carefully for change. 

3. Forces administrators to become a real part of change. 

4. Will make the model availab;ie to all school administrators. 

5. Can be used effectively for reorganizing traditional 
school plants for the purpos^ of Individualized instruction. 

The consultants, related that the#oderhas high Institutionalization 
value as reflected in the responses summarized in Exhibit 22. One 
consilftant suggested that the model might become a substantive module 
in administration courses .at the university level. 

Along this same line of'reasoning, ^s well as to provide further 
proof of efficacy pf the model, each of the eight participants 
implemented one packet in his school (see Exhibits 2 through 9). 



Furthermore, thfe participants are committed to insuring pervasive 
institutional izati^on througlr: (1) personal contact with fellow 
administrators and professional associates; (2) project schools 
.as visitatior> resources in the Metro-Atlanta area; and (3) the' 
formation of a consultant team to conduct in-service programs 
locally, stat^^de, and •nationally. 
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FOLLOv«-UP 

In ;the course of this practicum, e^^ch participant was concerned 
with field- testing the model by implementing the packet within a 
specified learning area. As a follow-up, ^ach person involved will 
continu^ to use the developed packets as needed to reorganize his 
building to accommodate individualized instruction. 

In addition, the results of this' study will be made available 
,to the following individuals, groups, and departments: 

1. Local school principals 

2. Local cVassroom teachers 

3. Local and state school superintendents 

4. Area colleges^and universities 

5. State School Building Authority personnel 

6. Local school building planners 

** 

7. Local architectural firms 

■4 ■ 

8. National school administrators* organizations 

M 
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APPENDIX ■ 
EXHIBITS 1 THROUGH 23 



I 



EXHIBIT 1 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



\ 



February 1 , 1975 



Fellow Administrator: ^ 

Please take a few minutes to assist in the examination of 
a current educational concern. 

This study is being conducted by a group of school 

administrators in the metropolitan Atlanta area. The pur'pose 

I 

is to identify possible adaptations of existing school plants 
to accommodate individualization of instruction. 

From this^study, a model will be developed which will assist ^ 
school administrators in making decisions regarding the use of 
facilities. 

Results of the findings will be available upon request. 
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Taking the following 1 i st, *plerase rank each item from 1 to 2Q, ^ 
assigning 1 to the most Important and 20 to the least important. 
Consider the feasibility of each i.tem for individualizing instrtfttion 
in your school . ^ * - 

\ m 

Rank 

1 A plan to reorganize a traditipnal classroom to enhance 



individual Instruction within that classroom. 
13 A plan to demonstrate how existing non-load bearing walls 

can be removed to* provide open space. 
15 A plan to demonstrate how existing doors and exits can Jt)e 
arched to provide open space. 
2_ A* plan to demonstrate how portable partitions can be us^d 

to accomritodate individualized instruction. 

i"* ^ 

10 A plan to demonstrate how existing g^gjjnasium space can be 
used to expand and/or facilitate individualized instruction. 

1 1 A plan to demonst;rate how existing school auditoriums can be 
used to expand and/or faci Vitate* individualized instruction. 

8 A plan to demonstrate how existing storage space can be used 
to expand and/or facilitate instruction. ^ 

6 A plan to demonstrate how to utilize open courl areas to 
facilitate and/or accommodate individualized instruction. ^ 
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3 A plan to relocate and/or reorganize media centers. to expand 

and/or facilitate individualized instruction. 
7 A plan to demonstrate how cafetori^ims can be altered or 

reorganized to expand and/or facilitate individualized instructions 
5 A plan to demonstrate how school corridors can'^be altered to 

accommodate individualized instruction. 
19 A plan to demonstrate how clinic areas can be altered to 

accommodate individualized instruction. 
9 A plan to demonstrate how existing stage areas can be utilized 

to expand and/or facilitate individualized instruction. 
17 ' A plan to demonstrate how existing dressing areas can be ^ 

utilized and/or expanded to facilitate individualized instruction, 

16 A plan tb demonstrate how existing office space can be utilized 

» • I 

S y 

and/or reorganized to accommodate individualized instruction. 
'18 A plan to demonstrate how custodial areas can be utilized and/or 

reorganized to accommodate individualized instruction, ^ 
14 A plan to demonstrate how teachers* lounges can be utilized 

and/or reorganized to accommodate individualized instruction.- 
12 A plan to demonstrate how existing covered areas can be utilized 

to facilitate individualized instruction. 
4 A plan to utilize^mobile, multi pie-use , furniture (e.g. bookcases. 

Study carrels:) to facilitate and accommodate individualized instruction, 
20 Other. (Please describe) ' . 
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EXHIBIT 2 

REPORT OF PACKET IMPLEMENTATION 
(OBJECTIVE 3) 

Participant involved: Edwin R. Cagey 



7- 



Packet implemented: A combination of all packets wa s used in exploring a 

Plan for the modification of the school auditori um to provide for additional 
learning space. . — L- 



ScHool where implemented: Cherokee High School'. Cherokee C ounty School System." 
Caq^ton. Georgia 30114 



Dates of implementation: From March 29. 1975 To April 26, 1975 

Rational^. Assessment of the auditorium's present uses, and the development 

of a modified plan for improvement are the reasons for implementing thfe 

packets . , '. • 



Procedures followed: 
Human resources used: 

Number of teachers involved: One principal , four divrisiop heads. 



n department heads, one librarian, 
and two paraprofessionals 



Number of students involved: 750 students wil l be directly involved 

while thet,entire 2250 student body wi'll be 
indirectly affected. 



Others involved (list area of involvement and number involved): 

Two building employees as custodians. One additional certified media 

aide specialist will be employed. One architect. 
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Physical resources used 
Movable furniture 


(list): 


Cassette players 


Study carrels 




Movable partitions 


Projector and screen 




Auditorium seat chair arm 


Learnlmj tables 




Golf cart for transporting 


Books shelves, magazine 


racks, and books 





Methods of implementations (describe briefly steps taken in implementing 

the packet) : »^ 

1. Discuss, plan, and obtain permission from system superintendent 

2. Make pro-assessment of present use of*^audi torium 

3. Make survey of present physical facilities of auditorium 

4. List possible ways to use auditorium as learning space 

5. List changes necessary in order to accomtiod ate and support 

individualized instruction in the auditorium area 



6. /Analyze' all data with affected personnel 



7. Final report written using the plan for impelmen ting paeket 

Cost Analysis: 

Actual money spent: audio-visual equipment .183.00 



study carrels 
book shelves 



cabinets 



488.40 



400.00 



300.00 



dis play boards 



400.00 



Hidden costs (list): The hidden ^cost consists of the use of perso nnels' time 

and materials and supplies already in stock. _ 

1. desks 1— 



?. tables and chairs 



3. media materials and supplies 
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8. Evaluat>on: 



YES 



The packet followed through on stated objectives, 



A serious and sufficient effort was made to implement packet. 



.Sufficient and valid information was gathered as a result 
of the packet implementation. 



Sound conclusions were drawn as a result of implementation 
of the packet.^ 



The packet was evaluated on the basis of appropriate 
criteria. 



A final report of implementation was presented. 



± 



NO 



Comments: 

The implementation of the learning packets has facilitated or improved 
individualized study and instruction by providing: 

1. An assessment of the quality and flexibility of the 
facilities in the auditorium. 

2. The identification of ways the auditorium was being used. 

3. nata to assist in making changes in the use of the auditorium 
or additional learning space. 
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Cafifieii ffiov-Ldz indepen- 
dent Studu Space 




Smalt TabUi Pfiovidz iofi 
Studznt Tutorial P^og^am 



EXHIBIT 3 
REPORT OF PACKET IMPLEMENTATION 
(OBJECTIVE 3) 



1. Participant involved: J. Wesley Hardy 

2. Packet implemented: . A plan to relocate and/or faciTr^ate individualiz ed 
instruction ( 1 



School where implemented: Columbia High School. DeKalb County Sc hool System. 
Decatur. Georgia 



4. Dates of implementation: From March 29. 1975 To April 26. 1975 

5. Rationale: It is possible to assess the media center, analyze s paces and 



function^ in the center, consider rearranging space>, demonstrate ability to 
improve the present center by use of the pacytC and show -Kow the packet — _ 

accotmiodates and supports individualized instruction. 

Procedure followed: • 
Human resources used: 

Number of teachers involved: Two librarians and two readin g specialists 

Number of students involved: 24 (audio-visual stud ent assistants and 

1 ibrary aides ^ 

Others involved (list area of involvement and number involved): 

One media co ordinator (parapr o f essional ) , ^ 



One s ecretary (assigned to media center) ; L 



One reading par a professional (assigned to reading center port^n o f 
media center . ' 



Physical resources used (list): 

Media center Workroom /^o readingjab 

Library___ Conference room rooms ; 

Audio-visual storage room ^ Periodicals room 
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Methods of implementations (describe briefly steps taken in implementing 
the packet) : 

1." The area to be considered was identified. J_ 

Z. An assessment was made of the facility as to its adequacy 

and present use by students and teachers. 



3. Persons working in the area were- conferred with to get their 
input and views of the present med.ia center. 



4. Recent media center standards were reviewed to obtain criteria 



for comparison and evaluation of the present media center. 



5. The packet was presented to the media center personnel to provide 
information about the present media center and available material 
and equipment now present there. Also, information about the 
present use of the center as to full use and as to appropriate 

use and suggestions relevant to use was obtained. 

Cost Analysis:* 



Actual money spent: 


Paper, stencils, and supplies 


$10.00 




> 

Film and flashbulbs 


9.87 J 


« 


Gasoline to visit co-worker on this pi 


an 6.00 


Hidden costs (list): 


Time of participant 


20 hours 


Secretarial time (to type) 


4 hours 




Time of media center personnel 


16 hours 




Time of readincf-center personnel 


4 hours 









8. Evaluation: 

YES NO 



• 

The packet followed through on stated objectives • 


X 




c 

A serious and sufficient effort was made to implement packet. 


X 




Sufficient and valid information was gathered as a result 
of the packet implementation. 


X 




Sound conslusions were drawn as a result of implementation 
of the packet. 


X 




The packet was evaluated on the basis of appropriate criteria. 


X 




A final report of implementation was presented. 


X 





Conments: 

The implementation of the learning packets has facilitated or improved 
individualized study and instruction by providing: 

1. An assessment of the present use of available equipment and existing 
media center. 

2. A review of the present me^ia center equipment, space, possible 
functions (and present functions) and learning environment. 

3. Compiled data from this report to aid in improvement for the future. 
Also, ideas that came to participant, and those helping in survey, 
were filed for future information. 
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EXHIBIT 4 i 
REPORT OF PACKET IMPLEMENTATION ' . 

(OBJECTIVE 3) 

iT Participant involved: Sidney B. Home 

2. Pfl^cket implemented: a classroom [ 

3. S'chopl where implemented: Northwoods Elomentary School, DeKalb County. Geprgia 

4. bates of ijr^plementation: From March 29, 1975 To April 26. 1975 

5. Rationale: Indi viduatized instruction ma^ be carried out within a regular <> 
classroom with minimal modification of space. ^ 

6. Procedure followed: 

Human resources used: , ' ^ 

Number of teachers involved: One ■ [ - 

Number' of students involved: 39 

Others involved (list area of involvement and number involved): 
The school .principa l , the g ifted coordinator, the media specialist, 

two, voljunt eer parents, a carpenter, each of the 39 students, and 

the custodian. ■ • 

Physical resources used (list): ^ - 

Old door and scrap lumber used to construct study carrel s^and -shel f dividers; 

old folding chairs repainted bright colors; donated carpet remnants, and 

donated waJIpaper and paint. 

Methods of implementation (describe briefly steps taken in implementing the 
* packet) : 

A regular classroom was selected for use by the "discoveries class (for 

gifted); a joint planning session was hfeld with the people concerned to 

determine needs; a carpenter was enlisted to construct ^tudy carrels and 
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divider shelves; old foldingchairs were repainted bright colors 
and wallpaper was applied to the shelving; teacher-made centers 
were constructed; pre and post-assessments were made following 
the packet instructions, 



7. Cost Analysis: 

Actual money spent: None." Everything was either available at school 

or was donated. 



Hidden costs (list): Hidden costs were very little and would be mostly 



for personnel t ime. Four canV of spray paint at 

*- ' 

about $1.50 per can,^ carpet remnants, wallpaper, 
and scrap lumber wgre of no direct cost to the 
school . , 



8. Evaluation; 



YES 



NO 



The packet was followed through o\stated objectives. 


X 


■ ^ 


A serious and sufficient effort was made to implement packet. 


X 




Sufficient and valid information was gathered as a result 
of the packet implementation. 


X 




Sound conclusions were drawn as a result of implementation 
of the packet. 


X 

i 




The packet was evaluated the basis of appropriate criteria. 


X 




A final report of implementation was presented. 


X 





ERIC 
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Conments : r 

Implementation of the learning packet has facilitated or improved 
Individualized instruction by providing: 

1. Assessment of classroom space for use as individual learning areas. 

2. Identification of areas suitable for individual learning space. 

3. Data to assist in converting classroom space to individual 
learning areas. 

4. The identification of furniture or equipment needed for use 
in learning areas. 

5. Suggestions that helped the author revise the content of the 
learning packet. 

* 
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' . EXHIBIT 5' * / 
REPORT OF PACKET IMPLEMENTATION 
(OBJECTIVE 3) 



1. Participant involved: John E. Mobley 



Z'.- Packet implemented: movable partitions 



3. School where implemented: "DeKalb Open Campus High School, DeKalb School System, 
DeKalb County, Georgia . 



' \ 

4. Dates of implementation: From March 29, 1975 To April 26, 1975 

5. Rationale: Objective in packet plus the revision of the contents of the ^ 

p^ket. ^ : 

6. Proqedure foil owed: 

Human resources used: 

l^iu&iber of teachers involved: ^ John E. Mobley and 24 teachers . 

Number of students involved: 500 : 



Others involved (list area of involvement and number involved): 
Instructional coordinators, custodians, maintenance repairmen, and parents 
Physical resources used (Vist): ^ • 

The B^ysical plant, materia^ls, and equipme nt^ at the DeKalb Open Campus High 



School . H 



Methods of implementations (describe briefly steps taken In Implementing th^ 

y 

packet): * v 

See attachment i 



7, Cost Analysis; 



mtl room renovdtion - mdLe.ridib 
Redding cuDicie - matenais \^ 


^ d O 7 . O 1 
OO . 4U 


Fna 1 1 <;h room - ma teri a 1 S 


52.96 


Labor for all projects 


1.115.77 


Director's time 


.$1 ,000.00. 


Teachers* time 


1,000.00 


Custodians' time 


500.00 



8. ^valuation: 



NO 



Tt)e packet followed through on stated objectives. 



A serious and sufficient effort was mafde t-o implement packet. 



Sufficient and valid information was gathered as a result of 
the packet implementation. 



Sound conclusions were drawn as a^result of implementation 
of the packet. . ' 



The packet was evaluated on the basis df appropriate criteria 

— i — — ~^ — " — 

A final report of impementation was pr^esented^ 
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Coiranents : 

The implementation of the learning packet has facilitated or improved 
individualized instruction by providing: 

1 . More open space. 

2. More individual space. 

3. More movemeft|t of^^materials and equipment. 



4. More planning for instruction. 

5. More student involvement and participation. 



X. 



b ci 



MOVABLE PARTITIOWS SUPPOJ^T INVlVlVUALtltV INSTRUCTION 

AT 

^ VEKMB OPEN CAMPUS 




In on^dzn. to p^ovidz mo^z 4pace, thz 
voatt bztvoztn tht an.t Koom and anothtn, 
cla66^oom (A)a6 n.tmov^td. Movablz pa^- 
titlon6 havz^ bttn on.dtn.td to clo6t 
tht optning (A)htn ntct66an.y . 




Aw optning u)a6 madt to givt tht 
f{umanic6 ttachtn. acct66 to tht an.t 
Koom. Voublt doon.6 pn.o\jidt pn^ivacy 
oohtn ntct66an.u . 

G8 
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Sm^P^uA toLnQuaQz laM^KOi- 
toKg tabiz6 we^e salvaged 
and put to uAe in the. fiead- 
ing tabonatu %y . 



/ 



The, tib^any l6 tocatdd 
between tu)o u)ing6 a 
building. Bookcases wene 
moved and placed 6ide by 
6ide to control tKa{^(^ic 
and neduce noi6e. 




G4 
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EXHIBIT 6 
REPORT Of PACKET IMPLEMENTATION 
(OBJECTIVE 3) 



1. Participant \n vol ved: John P. Nichols , 

2. Packet impi emente^^ -^bi 1 eturni ture [ 

3. School where implemented: ghestatee Elementary School. F orsyth County 



School System, Forsyth Coujity. Georgia 



4. Dates of irtiplei^i^ntAtion: fl-om March 29. 1975 To April 26, 1975 

5. Rationale: The mobile furrijture packet was utilized to modify a learning 



area for the purpose of supporting individualized instructi on. The central 
portion of an open-space area was converted into a reading area , through the 
use of mobile furniture. 



6. Procedure followed: 

Human resoMrces used: : 
Number of teachers involved: Reading teacher (1) 



Number of students involved: Second through fourth g rade reading students (75) 
Others involved (list area of involvement and number involved): 

Instructional aide (1) 

Custodial (1)» maintenance (1) 

Principal (1) , . 



Physical resources used (list): 
Central portion of open space area 



Dividers (serving separational and instructional purposes) 
Portable chalkboards falso served as divider) 



ERIC 
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file cabinets 



^ boolccase 



table (with listening stations) 
student desks 



Methods of implementations (describe briefly steps taken in implementing 
the packet) : 

1. identification of area to be used 



2. orientation arvd planning, session involving reading teacher, rea'ding 
aidei and principal \ 

3. data collected, us learning jacket — 

4. data analyzed ^_ 



5. furniture and equipment were set up ^ 



6. pre and post- assessments were made 



7. procedures outlined in the packet were followed 

Cost Analysis: 

Actual money soent: paint, varnish, brushes, etc. $29.00 



contact pa^ 8-00 

total ' $37.00 



Hidden costs (list)': all furniture was available (v alued at $850.00) 

professional time: 20 hours 150.00 
non-professional time: 35 hours 105-00 

. ,* total hidden costs ST .105.00 



I GO 

> 



Evaluation 



Y[S NO 



The packet fol lowod through on stated objectives. 



A ^erjous and suffl(cient effort was made to * imp! ement packet, , X 



sufficient and valirl information was gathered as a result 
of the packet implcMifentati on. 



Sound conclusions were drawn as a result of implementation 
of the packet. 



The packet was evaluated on the basis of appr:/priate 
criteria. 



A final report of implementation was presented. 
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Comments : 

Implementation of the packet ha, "r^Manced the individualization of 
instruction by providing: 

1, data to assist in making charf^lT'S in , the use of mobile furniture. 

2, information- that helped the authors to revise t;he content of 
pac ket . 

3, ' information that helped the participant convert an open space 

area into a reading area through the use of mobile furniture. 
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MOBILE FURWITURE PACKET ENHANCES 

s 

INSTRUCTION AT CHESTATEE ELEMENTARY 
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Pon.tabtt VlvldtK6 PKovldz 
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IzaKni^Q OppoKtunltlt6 

r 



Studtnt Vt6k6 Afifianqzd 

-| iOfL 

Smalt Gxoup Activity 
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* EXHIBIT 7 

REPORT OF PACKET IMPLEMENTATION 
(OBJECTIVE 3) 



Participant involved; 'James D. Turpih 



Packet implemented: mobile furniture 



School where impVemented; Evansdale EVementary School. D eKalb County. Georgia 
Evansdale has 29 regular -classrooms, a cafetprium. a libr ary, and several 
other learning areas (48.000 square feet) . There are 604 students in grades 

one through seven. L — ■ — — 

Dates of implementation: From March 29. 1975 . To April 26, 1975 

t. 

Rationale: Assessment- of the quantity of mobi le furniture, the present ^ 

uses> and the development of a 1 onq- range pi afi for im provement W( 



were the 



purposes of the implementation of the packet. Also, the results we re used 

to revise the content of the packet.^ — 

Procedure followed: , 

Human resources used: ' • 1 

Number of teachers involved: Two teachers were directly involve^ - - 

a fourth grade teacher and a resource 
teacher for the gifted students. The 



librarian and the principal w^re a1^ 
directly involved. 



Number of students involved: Abou/ 604 students wer e affected by the 

^ implementation of the packet. ' 



Others irlvolved'{list area, of involvement and number involved) 
Approximately 32 other teachers and buildi ng employ^ were 
indirectly involved in the implementation of the packet. ._ 



i 

Physical resources used (list): 

The following physical resources were used: all mobile '_ 

furniture in the building, each regular classroom in the 

building, and each learning area in the building, 

Methods of implementations (describe' brief ly steps taken in 

implementing the packet): ^ 

The following proce^res were ut-Hjzed during the implementation 

i 

6f the packet: ! 

1, orientation and planning session involving two teachers, one 
librarian/and one principal . 

2, data collected, using learning packet 

$ 3. data analyzed [ ] 

4, final report written, using the Plan for Implementing Packet 

developed by the Had I total comnittee 

Cost Analysis: 

Actual money spent: none : , 

Hidden costs (list): The hidden cost was quite high due to the use of 

personnel %im and materials and supplies in stock. 

c 
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8. Evaluation: 



YES NO 



^ - 1 

The packet followed through on stated objectives • 


X 




A f^Awir\ite- an/4 ciif^^rSonf offopf wA>< fiiA^Hp to imolefn^nt oacket. 






Sufficient and valid information was gathered as a result 
of the packet implementation. 


X 




<;nund conclusions were drawn as a result of implementation 
of the packet. 


X 




The packet was evaluated on the basis of appropriate 
criteria. 


X, 




A final report of Implementation was presented. 


X 





Comments: \^ 

The implementation of the learning packet has/acil itated or improved 

individualized instruction by providing: 

1. an assessment of the quantity of ?nobile furniture in the building. 

2. the identification of'the ways the'mobile furniture was being used, 

3. data to assist in making changes in the use of mobile furniture. 

4. the identification (|f future mobile furniture needs. 

5. suggestions that helped the authors revise the content of the 
„ learning packet. 
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PORTABLE FURWITURE SUPPORTS JNVJVJVUALIIEV 
JNSTRUCTJOhl AT EI/AWSOALE SCHOOL 

/ 

\ 




* Space Indapzndznt 6tudy ' Room div^LdeJU 6qa\jz 

. , OA 
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EXHIBIT 8 
REPORT OF PACKET IMPLEMENTATION 

(OBJECTIVE 3) 



Participant Involved: Mildred L. Walton 



Packet implemented: Corridors 



Dates of implementation: Fro m March 29. 1975 To April 26. 1975 
Rationale:' It seems feasible to utilize idle spaces to facilitate 

independent study and the youth-tutoring-youth program that is being 

Implemented In the school > . 



Procedures followed: 
Hiflnan resources used: 

Number of teachers Involved: four 



Number Jof students involved :^ 25 



Others 
six h' 



Involved (list area of involvement and number involved): 
gh school students ■ , 



Physical resources used (list): 
Hal Iway 



Student desks 
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School where implemented: Margaret Fain. Atlanta Public School System, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Borah W, Walton. Principal : 



Methods of implementations (describe briefly steps taken in implementing 
the packet): 



Followed suggestions outlined in the Corridors packet 
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7. Cost Analysis: 

Actual money spent: none ^ 

Hidden costs (list): non e : 

8. Evaluation: 

YES NO 



The packet fol lowecf through on stated objectives. 


X 




A serious and sufficient effort was made to implement packet, 

J — ■ ■ 






Sufficient and valid information was gathered as a result 
of the packet implementation. ' 


X 




Sound conclusions were drawn as a result of Implementation 
of the packet. r 






The packet was evaluated on the ba^is of ap^propriate 
criteria, • 


X 




-f ■■ — 

A final report of implementation was ^r^nted. 







Comments: 

From observa^n, students were bus'ily engaged in individual projects, 
tutoring by youth tutors, and small clusters with teachers. 



r 




ChUd^an Rtad a Play in Co^MdoK VUpiay Laa^ning Ce.ntQ.K6 In CoKKldoKt 



75 

ERIC r 
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EXHIBIT 9 i 
REPORT OF PACKET IMPLEMENTATION ^ 
(OBJECTIVE 3). 



1. Participant involved: Billie F. Smith 



2. Packet implemented: Media Center 



3. School where implemented: Medlock Elementary School, DeKalb County School 
' System. Decatur, Georgia. Medlock School has 19 classroom teachers, three 

special area teachers, principal, secretary, and 512 students. 

4. Dates of implementation: From March 29. 1975 To April 26. 1975 

5. Rationale: Assessment of the environment, space, equipment, and functions 
of^the media centet:^. and the development of a long-range plan for Improve- 
ment are the purposes of the implementdiion of t-he packet. ^ 

6. Procedures followed: 

Human resources used: 

Number of teachers involved: The librarian, the principal, and one 

teacher were directly involved. 



The complete staff was affected by the 
implementation ofjthe packet. 



Number of students involved: 512 students were affected by the 

implementation of the packet. 



Others involved (list area of involvement and number involved): 

25 parents were involved as media center assistants. 

Physical resources used (list): 

The following physical resources were used: all AV equipment in the 
building, the present library facilities^ one additional classroom, and 7. 
one office space . . . ' * 
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Methods of implementations (describe briefly steps taken In. ^ 
implementing the packet): 

The following procedures were utilized during the implementation 

of the packet: (1) orientation and planning session librarian, 

one teacher, principal, and parents; (2) data collected, using 

packet; (3) data were analyzed; (4) final report written, using^the 

"Plan for Implementing Packet" developed by the Maxi I practicum 

participants. , 

Cost Analysis: 



study carrels 


$358.00 


slide projector remotely cpntrolled 


199.00 


10 filmstrip viewers 0 $29.50/each 


295.00 


dry mount press 


132.00 


visual maker 


195.00 


: Use of personnel time; use of materials 


and supplies 


in stock; use of parents* time - - these 


items make 


the hidden cost high. 
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Evaluation: 

YES- NO 



. . - r 

The packet followed thrdugh or> stated objectives. 


X 


< 


A «;prinij<; and sufficient effort was made to implement packet. 


X 




Sufficient and valid information was gathered as a result 
of thp n^irkpf imnl ementati on . 


X 




Sound conclusions were drawn as a result of implementation 
of the packet. 


X 


■P^ — ■ 


The packet was evaluated on the basis of appropHate 
criteria. ^ 


X 




A final report of implementation was presented. 


X 





Cofiments: 

The implementation of the media center packet has facilitated or improved 
individualized instruction by providing: 

1. an assessment of the*-eflvironment, space, equipment, and functions 
of the media center, 

2. the identification of the ways the equipment and media center were 
being used, 

3. data to assist in making changes in the use of the media center. 
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the Identification of media center needs, and the development 
of a proposed'^ plan for improvement to be installed during the 
1976-76 school year. 

suggestions that helped the authors revise the content of the 
media center packet. 



7n 
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THE MEPIA CENTER SUPPORTS INVJVJVUALUEV INSTRUCTION 
■ AT 

MEVLOCK SCHOOL 
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EXHIBIT n 
' CONSULTANTS 

Dr. William Adams, Assistant Superintendent for Planning and 
Development - Provided .written materials and delineated ways 
packets might be beneficial to on-going, broad renovation, 
programs . 

Mr. Wilbrun Adams, Associate Superintendent of Business 
Services - Approved practicum*design and provided access 
to subordinate personnel. 

Mr. Melvin Davis, Department of Facilities and Construction r 
Assisted^in determining practical areas of practicum application 
Dr. Arthur Dexter, Department of Planning, DeKalb County School 
System - Offered suggestions relative to the manner by which 
the practicum design could be used to cpmplgment existing 
^hool plants. Contributed printed material s , made a referral 
to the University of Tennessee for additional resources, and 
offered to review the model orjce it is finalized. 
Mr. Victor Grantham, Department of Plant Operations, DeKalb 
Coiinty School System - Gave advice, to the committee regarding 
maiAenance and custodial services necessary to keep school 
plants clean and operational. ^ 
Ms. He-len C. Greear,- School Facility Planner: for Pioneer 
Cooperative^ Education Service Agency, Cleveland, Georgia - 
Shared information arrd^'deas concerning^ renovating existing 
f^^cillties to improve their effective use*, designing interior 
innovations; and, writing furniture* specif ications . ^ 
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7. Dr. James Hinson, Superintendent of Schools, DeKalb County 
Schools - Met with Nova participants, offered advice, and 
approved practicum design. 

8. Dr. Donald Schultz, Assistant Superintendent for Instructional 
Services, DeKalb County Schools - Met with participants and ^ 
gave procedural advice. ^ 

9. Mr. Nestor Siciliano, Architect, Facilities Planning' and v 
Construction, Atlanta Public School System - Consulted with 
participants, presented filmstrip documentary, and shared 
blueprints and other printed materials. 

10. Dr. Darwin W. Womack, Assistant Superintendent, Atlanta Public 
School System, Director of Facilities Services Division 
Provided filmstrips of school plants, spanning several years, 
as documentation of changes in design^, facilities, and cost 
of construction. 
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EXHIBIT 12 

CHECKLIST FOR ST5UOENT EVALUATION 
OF LEARNING AREA' 



Directions: , , 

Read each sentence. 'Place X under yes if the statement is true in your learning 
area. Place X under no if- it is not true in your learning area. 

YES NO ' 

In my learning area It 1s easy for to: 

1. Get to my^seat. ^ \^ ^ * ^ 

2. Look into the faces of my classmates from 

my seat during group activities. 

3. Work in smal-l\ groups . - ' 

4. Work in large groups. - 

/ ^ 

5. Work alone in small work areas. . " 

6. Have opportunities to place 4ny work in display areas. 

1, Read and use the room resource materials. ' 

8. Do activities in the learning centers. * 

9. ^ Keep samples of my work in a safe place. 

10. Use audio-visual equipment. ' j ' 

Record Player ' . 

Filmstrips • ^ ' : . 

'Listening Stations - 

T^e Recorder . 

* ' Tape Player , ^ ^ . . ' - 
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EXHIByf V. 

CHECKLIST FOR STUBtNT EVALUATION 
OF LEARNING /AREA 



Directions"; 

Read each sentence, ^lace X under yes if the statement is true in your learning 
area. Place X under no if it i5-4W)t true in your learning area. 



In my learning^area it is easy for me to: 

1 . Get to my seat. 

2. Look into the faces of my classmates from 
my seat during group activities. 

3. Work in small groups. 

4. Work in large grolips. 

5. Work aloae in sm^ll work areas. 

6. Have opportunities to place niy work in display. areas. 
7.. Read and use the room resource materials. / 

8. Do activities in the learning centers. ' ' 

9. ' Keep samples of my work in a safe place'. 

10. Use audio-visual equipment. . . 
Record Player 
Filmstrips 
Listening Stations 
Tape Recorder 
Tape Player 
N- 158 students 



YES 



152 



139 



151 



121 



133 



107 



139 



125 



117 
147 



121 



111 



119 



116 



112 
8U 



NO 



19 



37 



25 



51 



19 



33 



41 



11 



37 



47 



39 



42 



46 



19% 



EXHIBIT 13 

CHECKLIST FOR TEACHERS' EVALUATION 
OF LEARNING AREAS 



Directions: 

Read each sentence. Place X under yes if the statement is true in your learij^ng 
area. Place X under no if it is not true in your learning area. 



In my learning area* it is easy for my students to: 

1 7 Get to" their seat. 

2. Make eye contact with me. 

3. Work in small groups. 

4. Work in large groups. 

5. Work alone in small work areas. 

6. Place their work in display areas, 

7. Read and use the* room resource materials. 

y 

8. Qo activities in the learning centers. 

9. Keep samples of their work in a safe place. 
10. Use audio-visual equipment. 

Record Player 
Filmstrips 
Listening Stations 
tape Recroder 
Tape Player 



YES NO 
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^ EXHIBIT 13A 
\ 

CHECKLIST FOR TEACHERS' EVALU^ION 
OF LEARNING AREAS 



Directions: 

Read each senter^ce. Place X under yes if the statement is true in your learning 
area. Place X under no if it is not true in your learning area. 



7. 



) 



In my learning area it is easy for my studen-ts to: 

1 . Get to their seat. 

2. Make eye contact with me. 

3. Work in small groups. 

4. Work in large groups- 

m 

5. Work alone in small work areas. 
Place their work-in display areas. 
Read and use the room resource materials. 
Dp activities in the learning centers. 

9. Keep samples of their work in a safe place. 
10. Use audio-visual equipment.. 
Record player 
Fi Imstri ps 
Listening Stations 
Tape Recorder 
Tape Player 



8 



N - 36 Teachers 



YES 



33 



34 



33 



33 



34 

32 



33 



31 



28 



36 



33 



29 



29 



34 



"33 



90% 



NO 



_4^ 
3 
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EXHIBIT 14 
SPECIALIZED PROFESSIONAL EVALUATION 
(SPECIAL OBJECTIVE 2e) 



Directions : 



Read each statement. Mark your answer with an X m.i,. 

swer with an X. Make conments in the appropriate 



space. 

1. The abstract provided a general understanding of the 
study and motivated me to do a more detailed review of 
the study contents. 

> 

2. A similar problem, as described in the ProbleW^ 
Statement section, exists in my school district. 

3. The Sunriary of the Survey of Literature is informative. 

4. The field- test results are meaningful. 

5. Plans are to: 

A. Fully implement the model. 

B. Implement the model, on a pilot basi.s. 

C. Implement the model on a volunteer basis. 

0. Study further the possibility of implementing 
the model . 
). Cofhments: 



VES NO 



an 



Qj 

c — 



1 2 



1 ? 
YtS 



4 



4 



•fXHHMT 

, •• ,. I ; - -vi-'dA'. !/lN(i [PA'WT :'):iAl M.HOiil ;'l/>»i'> 
KilJlv lODAL I/rU irjblRUf.TlON ' 
\ 

ADMIMISi RATORj' EVALUATION 

") • ■ ■ • 

Thciru ./(.u f ji- .1)11'- ncirlii ipdtion in our study to find ways to modify scyiuol 

plarils t(. ,i(\.oi:ii.io<l,it..^,ndivi.lndl i/Pd i ns true f i on . Please review pach model drid 

rate It', vdi.'- for pov'.ihlr jsh to improve the f ac i 1 i ty- i ndi v i dud 1 i zed instruction 

rclat ioMSfitj) mi f np Inji M n.'l '.''J .idini ri i ster . 

1. A Plrtf. 'tor Arrdi|uuiq Iraditiofidl Classrooms 

u^ fr3(]lita[4 t.ne 1 nd i v i dual i zd t i on of Instruction 

j\ }>lfii. to onst rdlr How Portable Partitions 

y hi' to Ac (onuiKjdate 1 nd i v wtiia ' i zed Instruct/ion 

3, A 'rM<in to krlcMritr <f' i/or Reorqaniz*^ Media Centers 

.ti : <patJd 'iiid/nr- '.Kilitdte Individualized Instruction 

A Plan t(» '''.ilize Mobile MulMple-Use Furjfiiture to 

faMhtdt*' and Accomnodate 1 nd i y i dua 1 1 zed Instruction 

5. A Plan \'. demonstrate How Sthool i orridors can be 
Altered to Ac ( rjpiniodate Individualized Instruction 

6. Indi^catp helow the action you plan to take: 

a. li'iplemerit all five (S) packets listed above 

b. liPpleimTit one or inorf^ packets 
^ Check packet or packets: 

Arranqinc] Traditional Classrooms 
Portable Partitions ^ 
Media Center . V 
Mobile Multiple-Use Furniture 
School Corr idors 



CJ^ r— 



1 ? 3 4 5 



NO 



(,rif^ f>r Or e the [hi.' h^t ^ ' ' 



\ 
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/St) 



1 



4 



Vd 1 ue 



Itwi I, A IMdn tor ArTdniiruj Traditiondl Classrooms to 
'. F d(. i I 1 t (■ the Individual i/rttinn of 1 ris t rut t 1 1 in 
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tXHU; IT 17 . ■ 



i'i 



2 1 
Value 



[tfMii ?. A Plan to Deionstrate How Portable Partitions 

f.an t)f^ Used- ro Acc omnioda te I nd i v i dua t i zed Instruition 



ERLC 



93 



LxUlBIT 18 

(, iu '\\< ;, I I'STRAi io;is nr uFSPuh^;^ ' 

I'.-nv J, p.ViJOMlY 'A\IL\V.} ADMINISTRATOR': 



7bd 



R(",(;Otl',('S ]' 



7 ' 3 
Value 



• 



It,. in J A Pldn tn Relocate and Reorqanize Media Ce/iters 

t(, Fxpand and/or Facilitate Individualized Instruction 



■(. 



ERIC 




.an 1 1,1 1 19 



tk')M .l'',A'u)liMl Y silLCU;' AUMINlS'kAMl-' 



50 

71 



\ Rt-spo'i'.f". 1-') 




\ 



kf".,p()ft\t 



• ■ ■ ; i ■ : k," " iVr. oi f^! .i , 

I If'i — t-:AMJl)Ml I ',M ruK) Ai)M I'N 1 1 HA 1 (Jk ' 



r 

s 

0 



r 



Vd lue 



Item b. A Plan t(j iJpnioDs t rate .How School Corridor<? 

(.an Altf^red to AccoinirKjda t.e I nd'i v i dud 1 i zed 



{ 



\ 



o 
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EXHIBIT ?1 

A Munn roH reorganizing traditional school 
Plants fur individual i zed instruction 

consultants' evaluation 



ff.ank you fnr vou r pa r I ic i pa t i on in our study to find ways to modify school 
pl'dnts tn dc rnimiKKlat f individualized instruction. Please review the attached 
packor and ratp i^. valuf^ for possible use to improve the f ac i 1 i ty- i ndn v i dual i zed 
instruction re 1 a L i orish i p in the school system in yhich you work. 



t OJ 

O r- 



A Plan tor Arranging Traditional Classrooms to 
■^f ax, 1 1 i ta te the Individualization of Instruction 
a' Plan Demonstrate How Portable Partitions can 
be Used to Ac c.onriodate 1 nd i v idua 1 i Zf^I Instruction 
-A P\dr) to Relocate and/or Reorganize Media Centers 
r to Expand and/or Facilitate Individualized Instruction 

'A Plan to Utilize Mobile*, Malt i p 1 e-Use Furniture to 
- Faci'litate and Accommodate individualized Instruction 
A Plan to Demonstrate How School Corridors can be 
Alterefl to Accommodate Individualized Instructi-on 



II COMMENTS: Write a brief^ statement concerning the value this packet has 
for possible use to help iiiiproVe individualized instruction. 



2 3 4 5 



2' 3 4 5 



3 4 5 



2 3 4 S 



3 4 5 
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^XHIBIT 22 
SUMMARY or CONSULTANTS' tVAilJATION 



CL 



A Pldn tor Arranging Traditional Classrooms -^'zi: 

to Fdcilitrite the 1dm v i dua 1 i za t i on of Instruction ' .[I) ? 3 4 

A Pr]n t(i DeniohstWate How Portable Sart^ifions 

can Used to ALCOiifffoda te Individualized Instruction 1 ? 3 4 
A Plan to Relocate and/or Reorganize Media Centers 

to Lxj^and wid/or Facil>tate Individualized Instruction 1 2 ' 3 4 

A Plan to Utilize Mobile Multiple-Use Furniture 

to Facilitate and Accommodate Individualized. 

Instruction • - ^ ] 2 3 ^ 

.i\ Plan tQ Demonstrate How Scnool Corridors 
(an be Altered to Acconmiofla te Individualized 

Instruction - ^' ' " 1 ? 3 4 

COMMITS; i^'rite a brief statement concerning theylalue this packet has 
' tor possible use to help improve i ndi vi dua Irzed instruction. 

'...d lorjical approach to inexpensive conversion. ^ 

' . ,uj>:4i>fif>r spa^.:f^ shouVd be u%,^d 'f or i ns_tx^uctjon£l_ pujj)_Qses^^ . 

..bette-r use of mobile fur.niture for i ndivi dua 1 i zed_i_ns_truc ti on . 

",..will si^jm f icarUjy improve individual ize_d_ i ns truc_tijKK^_ ' _ 
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-INTRODUCTION 

The goal of American education is t6 train young people to 
fulfill their own needs and those 'of society. FoV^years, psycho.lpgist" 
and teachers have talked about* the needs and differences among children; 
and curriculum planners have written thousands of aVticles and. books 
about individualizing instruction. Through it all, administrators 
and architects have professed their cornmitment to a child-centered 

school. In re^ality, however, their thoughtful and wel 1 -meaning 

/ 

intentions^ got sidetracked and school 'bui Idings continued to be 
constructed in terms of groups of children centered in one traditional 
classroom with one -teacher. 

- .Recently attempts have been made to improve upon tradition. 
School di^t)'icrts have increasingly focused their attention on the 
learner. As a^result, new approaches have developed which stress 
open space, s:ontiriuous staff uti 1 izdti on , and independent study. 
These approaches hold great potential for the improvement of 
education in America. However, they are held^ back by one important 
barrier - - the traditional school plant. In order to overcome 
this barrier, sch6ol districts and school administrators must 
'construct or remodel buildings that meet the changing needs of the ^ 
learner and society^. , 

This model contains five learning packets for reorganizing 
traditional school plants to accommodate and suppdrt individualized 

%. • * * 

instructi on. . * 

■ ) 



ion 

(1) 



^ Each packet is destgned toi^lead'the user through a series 
^of steps toward modif icajtion of a speci1%: area of a building.^ 
It feasible, howiever, to adapt any one of the packets to 
other areas or t9 use combinations of packets^ - 
Packets developed arg: ' , 

1. A Plan to Reorganize a Traditional Classroom to Enhance 
Individualized Instruction Within the Classroom. 

2. A Plan to Demonstrate How Portable Partitions can^be 
Used to Accommodate Individualized Instruction. 

3. 7\ Plan to Relocate and/or Reorganize Media Center's to . 
Expand and/or Facilitate Individualized Instruction, 

4. A Plan to Utilize Mobile, Multiple-Use Furniture to , 

facilitate and Accommodate Individualized Instruction,/ 

* * « ■ ^ * 

5. A Plan to Demanstrate How School Corridors can be Alt^ered 

i 

to Accomnodate 'Individualized Instruction. 
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ABSTRACT 

' Thje purpose of this practicum -was to develop and field-test 
a model for reorganizing traditional school plants to accommodate 
and support individualized instruction. The model was implemented 
i,nr five areas of traditional buildings in the metropolitan Atlanta 
area. Results demonstrated that reorganization could be accomplished 
at considerable savingk over new construtlion . The *practicum results 
suggest that the model \nay be useful to admini strators^ for evaluation 
of similar schODl situations. 
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PURPOSE: ^ 

The purpose of this packet" is to j<nprove school administrdtor *s 
skill in: , , 

.1. Assessing the degree to which classrooms facilitate 
the indij/idual i zation of instruction process. 
2. Arranging traditional olas^sroom^ to^reinforce the 
individualization of instruction process. 

\ 

CONC£PJ: 

Educatior)/i space ^,n ^be cued with objects and behavi-or^ 
to embody new meanings that have significance for the individualized 
'learning process. 
Sub-Concept: / 

It is possible to arrange the learning facilities to reinforce 
the^indi vidual ized curriculum, and for the^" individual ized curriculum 
to grow from the facilities. 

OBJECTIVES: 




Given the information in this packet, administrators will be able to: 



1. Perform a pre-asses-sment of adequacy for existing classrooms 
in f i areas . 

2. Use the suggested strategies to arrange a classroom to 
facilitate the individualized process. 

3. " Perform a post-assessment of classroom adequacy. 



ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 
PRE-ASSESSMENT 

Complete ttie following pre-assessment of the classrooms in the school 
you administer. This should be completed without reference to outside 
firesourcGS. 

1. List three ways the classroom furniture supports the' 
learning objectives. 

a. 

c. 

2. List three v/ays the spatial arrangement may be revised 
to allow more flexibility. 

a . 

b. * . 

. c. • L/ 

3. Lij^^hree functions that are' accorrmodated by the 

learning centers. 

a. ' ^ ' 
c . 

\ 

4. List three storage areas .for teacher and student-made materials. 

b. ■.. 

c. " « 
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5. Name five pieces of equipment in the classroom. 

List two ways each piece enhance individualized instruction. 



Equipment 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



al . 
a2. 
bl .■ 
b2. 
cl . 
c2. 
dl . • 
'd2. 
el . 
e2. 



6. Current Status 

On the scale below, indicate with a checkmark the present status 
of the classroom as it accommodates and supports individualized 
instruction. 



L 



Much 
Improvement 
Needed 



Little 
or no 
Improvement 
Needed 



7. Notes and comments 



\ 



V 
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' ' ACTIVITY 2 (OBJECTIVF2) - 

Study the foljowing strategies for improvang classroom space: 

1. Provide a variety of portable, lightweight, and sturdy furniture - 
. tables, chairs, desks, bookcases, and cabinet* on casters. 

2. Arrange tables; chairs, and desks in a flexible manner that: 
a. correlates wi.th activities. 

. b. permits face-to-face interaction, 
c. defines access routes. 

3. Remove .the teacher''s desk' from the front or rear of the room 

to an adjacent space that does not sugge-st a place of surveillance 
by a guard. ^ 

4. Place small chalkboards and tackboards near carrels and work 
stations for student use. 

5. Disperse the media center into mi ni -resource centers within 
classrooms. 

a. Maintain a central media resource^ center. • 

b. Invest in duplicate copies of books, records, gam&s, 
newspapers, and audio-visual equipment. 

6. Construct learning centers in different sizes and shapes from 
cardboard, plywood, or any^ sturdy material. ^ 

7. Display centers on a table, bulletin board, wall, floor, or 
suspend them from the ceiling. 
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8. Use portable un/ts to partUion into interest areas.' 

9. Provide space for a variety of media - - projector, tape 
recorder, television, radio, camera, -teletype terminal, 
computer terminal, duplicating machine, and picture 

^telephone. * ' ^ * • , 

10. Mount raceways on the ceiling, floor, or walls if additional 
condui.ts are needed to accommodate cables ^nd conductors. 

11. Provide storage space for contracts, student folders, learning 
kits, and other materials. ^ 



iin 

1^ 



'tacking chairs 



f U«room Furnfture 



* MOVABLE CKAIR DESKS 




CHAIR DESKS 




MULTI-DRAWER CABINfel^ 






10 

J • * 



ACTIVITY 3 (OBJECTIVE 2) 
r FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT INVENTORY 

The logical first step to determining classroom adequacy is 
to inventory all furniture and equipirtent. From this inventory, the 

\ 

administrator will be able to assess the degree to which the facilities ^ 
support th^ objectives of the individualized process. Moreover, he ' 
will be in a better posture to defend requests for additional equipment. 

EXPLANATION OF COLUM N NUMBERED ITEMS 

C olumn (1 ) ■ Stock Number : Fill in stock number, if available, 
from equipment catalog, or other source. 

Column (2) ■ [iepartment q|[ For example, English, Social Studies, 

etc. ElementarV schools may substitute grades.' 

Column (3) - Des( :ription : Use ^he equipment catalog, prder, 

invoices , requisi tions to give information. • . 

Colu mn (4).' Serial Num bers: Give vital identification information 

for all serialized equipment. 

Column (5) - Room Number: Enter room number here. 

— I — ■ ■ , ^ 

Column (6) - Qu antit y: Enter correct quaaUty under correct room ^ 
number. ' ' ■ ■ ^ 

Column V) ' Tota l Quant Uj^: Total alT quantities listed. ^ 
Column (8) - Unit Cost : Check equipm^J- coital og. 
' Column _(9) - Tot al Cost : Multiply Column (7), 'Total Quantity, 
J by Column (8J, Unit^Cost, and enter correct Total Cost. 
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ACTIVITY 4 (OBJECT r/E 3) 

i 

POST-ASSESSMENT OF CLASSROOM ADEQUACY 
(Use one sheet f^r each classroom) 

SATISFACTORY 



FURNITURE 

1 . Movable 

2. Well -constructed 

3. Variety of types 

4. Assorted sizes 

5. Desks 

6. Chairs 

7. Tatbles 

8. Bookcases 

9. Carrels 
10. Dividers 

Spatial Arrangement 

1. Lends flexibility 

*2. Supports activitle' 

3. Encourages inte^raction 
"'4. Defines access routes 

5. Provides adjacent ^placement 
. of teacher*s desk 

Centers 

1 . Well -constructed 

2. Functional 

3. Attractive 
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D. Storage Cabinets 

1 . Instructional media 
Z. Student folders 
3. Work samples 

E. Structural Miscellany % 
1. Lighting ^ 

^2. Climate control 

3. Electrical outlets 

4. Acoustical treatment 

5. Bulletin boards 

6. Chalkboards 
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ACTIVITY 5 (OBJECtlVE 3) 

1. List ways you have used the results of your Classroom 
Adequacy Assessment to improve the individualization process, 
a. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

2, On the scale below, mark with a checkmark where your program Ai^/a's 
before you began this learning experience and an X where you. 
judge it to be presently. 

1 1 . T' ' 1 1 1 



<5 
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EXIIFBIT B 
RESOURCtS 



H UMAN RESO URCES 

1. The resau rear staff of the local school system ^ 

2. The resource staff fff the State Departme/it of Education 

3. Staff of schools implementing the process 

4. Consultants from, col leges and universities 
MATERIAL RESOURCES 

Bell, J. W., "Individualizing Instruction at the High School Level," 
The High School Journal , April, 1959, p. 252. 

Cutts, Noniia E., ,and Moseley, Nicholas, Providing for Individua l _ 
Differences in the Elementary School . Englewood CI i f fs : 
Prentice-Hall, 1960. 

Card, Robert R., "Group Instruction with the Individual Touch," 
The Education Di^^ , January 25, 1971 , p. 9. 

Henderson, George L., "Individualized Instruction: Sweet in Theory, 
Sour in Practice," The Education Pfgest , March, 1971, p. 25. 

Herd, Arthur*, A., "Successful Practices in Individualized Instruction," 
The Educat i on Digest , March, 1971, p. 37. 

Hyman, Ronald T., "Individualization: The Hidden Agenda," The Education 
Digest, October, 1973, p. 48. 

Vite, W. L., "Grouping Practices in Individualized Reading," n^mentarx 
English , February, 1961, pp. 91-98. 

Zanco, M. L., "How to Individualize Instruction with a Tape Recorder," 
Indus trial Ar ts and Vocationa l Education , February, 1963, p. 19. 
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The National Elementary Principal, Volume LIU 1, September, 1972 

Bockman, Ronald, "Intprior Space: The Things of Education/' p. 45. 

Brooks, Robert A., "Planr)ing Better Schools: The Educator- 
Architect Thing, p. 68. 

Perkins, lawrence B., "New Trends in School Design," p. 14. 
"Ideas for Noninstitutional School Furniture," p. 53. 
"Profile: Found Space," p(. 27. 
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MOVABLE . PARTITIONS 

Modify Learning Areas Support tndivi dualized Instruction 

* 

Control Provide 
Trafffc Space Shelving teaching Walls 

Vision Sound Cabinet ry Work Surfaces 

Fire Safety 134 Fixture Outlets 



A PLAN TO DEMONSTRATE HOW PORTABLE 
PARTITIONS CAN BE USED TO ACCOMMODATE 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Edwin R. Casey 

and ' 
John E. Mobley 
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ABLE PARTITIONS 



PU/^POSE: • ^ 

The purpose of this packet is to improve the" administrator's 
s k 1 1 1 i n : 

1. Assessing to what extent movable partitions are presently 
used. 

2. Assessing' the present school plant to determine i( movable 
partitions can be implemented. 

3. Planning for the construction, purchase, and installation 
0^ movable partitions. 

CONCE P T : 

Individualized instrtiction can be complfHnented if maximurp use of 

\ 

existing^f loor ^pace is utilised. 
Sub~Concept : 

A school administrator should know how to locate and use movable 
partitions. 

OBJECTIVES : 

Given the necessary information, a school administrator will be 
able to: / 

1. Use thfe instrument provided to assess present conditions and 
determine how and where movable partitions can be used. 

2. Dertionstjrate three ways movable partitions can be used to 
enhance individualized instruction. 
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List resource materials, outlets, and comnercial supplies 
from exhibtts - - movable partitions through the use 
of packet. 

a. drawing^ and illustrations 

b. list oT mobile partition suppliers. 

c. list of other free and inexpensive sources 

d. list of possible consultant service agencies 

e. mobile partition survey results 



Use this packet to accommodate 




instruction.. 



r 
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^. PRE-ASSESSME^T OF MOVABLE FURNITURE 

(Do not consMlt any resources in completing this pre-assessment. ) 

1. List five kinds of movable partitions in your building. 

I. ^ ' . , . 

c. 

e. - 

2. List three possible uses of movable pa r^Hons rather than uses 
identified above. 

a. ' ^ 

b. 

c. 

3. List three ways to obtain movable partitions to accommodate and 
support individualized instruction. 

a. • . 

b. • ' 
' c. 

4. Ob the scale below indicate'with a checkmark the present status 
of movable partitions that accommodate and support indivi>^uaTj^ed 

• .instruction. 



Much 
Improyement 
Needed 




Little 
or no 
Improvement r 
Needefl 
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MOVABLE PARTITION SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) ' 

Use separate sheet for each kind of movable partition identified.) 

Movable Chalkboards 



Bookcases 
) 

_ Storage Cabinets 
Study CarreU 



Movable Ceil ing to Floor Wall 

Desks 
Easels 



Bui letin Boards ^ 
_Screens 

Crates and Boxes 



Jack Boards 



Other 



1 . . Number on hand 

2. Size * . 

3. Location 

4. Present use of unit ^ 

5. Are the unfts being used to accommodate and support individualized 
instruction? If so, how? * 

6. Notes and comments ^ 



ACTIVITY 2 (OBJECTIVE 2) 

Indicate the manner in which your school could usp movable 
partitions in the modif-ication of learning areas. 
(See Figures 1, 2, 3, yf^5, 6) 

1. Large Group Activities 

a. _ Regulate distance between groups ' 

b. _ Accommodate traffic flow 

c. ^ _Provide additional space for multi-class uses 

d. Control visual contact 

e. _ Expand visual contact 

f. _ _Regulate noise level 

2. Small Group Activities (single classroom) 

a. »^_R^gulate distance between groups 

b. Provide privacy ' 

c. Regulate noise level > 

d. ^ Control visual contact 

3. Individual Activities 

a. _ Audio-visual applica^ons 

b. Personal counseling 

c. , _ Privacy 

' d. I Independent Study 

e. Redufei& visual contact 
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II. Display and Informational Purposes 

1. _ W^lls used for bulletin boards, chalkboards, and projection 

screens 

2. Used-^JO^Ji^Mrrg shelves and cabinets ^ , ^ 

III. Absorb Noise 

^- Reduce noise between classrooms 

2. Reduce noise between classroom' and traffic flow 

3- ._-_.R^duce noise between individuals in classroom activities 
4. Seal off electronic audio noise 

IV. Utilize Large Open Space 
^ 1. _ _Gymnasi um 

2. Auditorium ^ ' . 

3. Stag^ ^ 

4. ' Corridors 

5. Cafeteria 

6. Library 

7. Laboratories 

Now that you have identified ways to use movable partitions, place a 
checkmark at the left of those items suitable to your r)beds. * 
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A&flVITY 3 (OBJECTIVE 3) 




'Ways to obtain movable^ parti tiorvs : 

1. Purchase commercially (Exhibit Fj) 

2. Free and inexpensive sources (Exhibit G) 

3. Local industrial art and maintenance department (Exhibit H) 

4. Consultant services^ (Exhibit 1 ) - 

b. Use of available materials and equipment (Exhibit J) 
t 

Comments; 

Refer to Printed Resources (Exhibit K) for additional information. 
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POST-ASSESSMENT 
ACTIVITY 4 (OBJECTIVE i) 

Use the information contained in this packet or from any outside 
source in completing your assessment, ^ 

1. Having completed your pre-assessment, identify the four most 
^practical partitions in the school you administer that could 

be put on rollers and made movable, 

a, , 

b, ' 

c, ^ ' .J 

V. d, 

2, List five ways that movable partitions can be used in the school 
you administer to accommodate individualized instruction. 
(Activity 2), 

c . 



% 
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What sources could you, or have you, used in your efforts to 
implement movable partitions? 

a. Commercial suppl ies 

b. Free and inexpensive sources 

c. Local industrial art or maintenance department , 

d. Consultant services 

«. Available materials and equipment 

On the scale below indicate with a checkmark the present status 
of movable partitions that accommodate and support individualized 
instruction. 



Much 
Improvement 
Needed 



/ 



Little 
or no 
Improvement 
Needed 



Comments ; 
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EXHIBIT A 



An arrangement of four cptiventional claasroomB has been created using 
bortable .partitions. These sliding panels are suspended from the ceiling 
and sealed at their base allowing, for maximum acoustical advantages. 
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EXHIBIT B 



Flexible partitions easily create a transitional situation, 
which still retains a conventional classroom or audio/visual area, 
and a smaller area for seminars, conferences, or teacher prepara- 
tion. ' 
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EXHIBIT C 



A quick rearrangement into a plan of open class areas, for 
common subjects such as U. S. History and American Literature 
grouped around a resource center. This area is now a useful 
open plan arrangement which has been derived from the original 
four conventional classrooms as shown in Exhibit A. 
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EXHIBIT E 

V 

A backdrop arrangement creating a class-size stage area and 
wings. *Jhe ease of panel relocation allows daily, even hourly 
rearrangement to suit the instructional space to the educational 
program. Note, also a teacher pr^pa1|*at ion area defined just 
outside the class area. . j 



EXHIBIT F 



. SOURCES FOR MOVABLE EQUIPMENT 
AND SLPPLIfS 



Peabody North 
Manchester, Indiana 46962 

Virginia Metal Products 
Orange, Virginia 22960 

Modernf ield 
Box 310 

New Castle, Indiana 47362 

Wenger Corporation 
1073-5 Wenger Building 
Awatonna, Minnesota 65060 

Walker Systems , Inc. 

520 South 21st Avenue East 

Duluth, Minnesota 55812 

Donn Products , Inc. 
700 Bassett Rd. 
Westlake, Ohio 44J45 

American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49504 

The Macton Corporation 

On-the-Ai rport 

Oanbury, Connecticut 06810 

Brewster Corporation 

Old Laybrooks, Connecticut 06475 



EXHiBird . • 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE SOURCES OF MATERIALS 

State Agencies for Surplus Property 

Mili]tary Surplus . Outlets * . 

Salvage Businesses 

Retail Businesses (e.g., grocery 
stores that discard usable 
containers, cardboard; etc.) 

Utility Companies (cable reels, etc.) 

Local Industries (sawmills, lumber 
yards, etc. ) 

School Patrons 
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EXHIBIT H ^ - 

LOCAL INDUSTRIAL ART AND MAINTENANCE DEPA^^TMENT 

Industrial art class projects to build partitions 

Subjeict matter class to build partitions 

Teacher to build partitions 

Individual students to build partitions 

Maintenance departrpent to. build partitions according to: 
1. Individual and class needs 

■ 2. School plant architecture 

3 r F loer-s^dee - - - 
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•EXHIBIT I 
CONSULTANT SERVICES 
Maintenance Department 
State Education Department 
Architects 

Construction Companies 
< 

Open Space Schools 

Other Educators 

Colleges and Universities 

Amari can School and University 

Education Faciliti^es Laboratory 

U. S. Office of Education 

SEP Forum 
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AVAILABLE MATERIALS AND^UPPLIES 
Number 



Bookcases 
Storage Cabinets 
Study Carrel's 
Portable Walls* 
Desks 

Chalkboards 
Bui letin Boards 
Screens 

Crates and Bo)^es 
Tack Boards 



Size 





EXHIBIT K 

r 

PRINTED RESOURCES 

William Brubaker, and George Hutchinson-, New Life for Old Buildin gs. . 
Education Facilities Laboratory, Incorporated, 1972. * 

James Crockarell, "Ten Right-^ow Trends in School Planning," Nations 
Schools , July, 1974. y ' 

Element ary Schoo'l Buildings. . .Design for Learning , National Education 
Associations, 1969., 

General Cons iderations fo r Facil ity Evaluation , prepared by Georgia 
Sta,te University. 1974. 

Ben E. 'Graves. "New Use for Surplus Schools,. Nations Schools and Colleges . 
February. 1975. 

Modernizing Educational Facilities . The School Planning Laboratory. 

College of Education. The University of Tennessee. 1973. 

National School Public Relations Association. Edu. . U. S. A. Special 
Report . "Individualization in Schools." 1801 N.. Moore Street . 
Arlington. Virginia. 22209, 19.71 . pp. 1-64. ^ 

National School Public Relat_ions Associat ion, Education U. S. A. . 
Special Report, "Open Classroom Provokes Change. Controversy." 1972. 

Open Space Schools . American Association of School Administrators. 
Washington D. C. . 1971 . 

Places a nd T hings for Experimental Schools. Education Faciljties 
Laboratory. Incoroproated, 1972. ' , 

Propst. Robert. High School - The Process M the Plac e. Educational 
Facilities Laboratories Publication. 477 Madison Avenue. New York, 
Nfew York. 10022. 

"Planning the Learning Environment." Nations Schools . Volume 94. Number 2. 
August. 1974. 

Protected Educational Facilities in Found Space . United States Office 
of education. 1973. 

Charles H. Rathbone. editor. . Open Education - The Informal Classroom . 1971 
School Renewal . Educational Facilities Laboratory, 1971. 



William H. Truesdell , "The New Importance of Renovation," The Education 
•• Digest , November, 1973. " 

The Qp en^lan School . Education Faci 1 i ties Caboratory, 1970. 

Twenty-Five Action Learning Schools , National Association of 'Secondary 
School Principals, 1974. 

Wood, Fred W.^ "Indtvidual Differences Count," National Association 
/ Secondary School P rincipal's Bb lletin, Na. 369, January, 1973. pp. 23-31 
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A PLAN TO RELOCATE AND/OR REORGANIZE 
MEDIA CENTERS TO EXPAND AND/OR 
FACILITATE INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

by 

J.^Wesley Hardy 
and 

Billie F. Smith 
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PURPOSE: 

The purpose of this learning packet is to improve individualized 
instruction by niaking media center information available to the school 
administrator. In order to fully achieve this purpose it is deemed 
necessary to: 

1. Assess the envi ronnDent , space, equipment^ and functions of 
a school media center. 

2. Plan for the acquisition of additional equipment and ^ 
flexibility in the use of present media center facilities. 

CONCEPT: ^ 

The school media center is a flexible work center designed to 
enhance the teaching-learning process. 
Sub-Conce pt : 

Establishing the status d% the existing media center environment, 
space, equipment, ^d functions wilV allow the school administrator to 
plan for expanded uses of the media center, with greater flexibility. 
t 

OBJ ECTIVES : 

Given the necessary information the school administrator will 
be able to: 

1. Use the instrument provided for assessing the media centner . 
environment, space, equipment, functions, and future needs. 
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Analyze learning media center spaces in terms of functions. 
Demonstrate three ways to rearrange media center space to 
follow flexibility. 

Demonstrate ability to improve flexibility and use. of medi# 
facilities through use of the packet. 



c. list of possible consultants 

list of sources for equipment and media center supplies 
Use the packet to accommodate and support individualized 
instruction. 



a. media center survey results 



b. drawings' and i 1 1 usi^ations 





PRE-ASSESSMENT OF MEDIA CENTER 

Complete the following tJre-assessment of the present media center 
situation in the school that, you administer. This is to be 
completed without reference to oufside resources. 

1. List three ways the environment of the media center encourages 
desired learning. (Objective 1) 

a . 
b: 

C- 

2. List three possible functions of the media center. (Objective 1) 
a. 

b, 
c. 

3. List three possible ways the media center s>p^ce can rearranged 
to allow flexibility. .(Objectives 1 and 2) 

a. 

b. ^ , ^ 

c. 

4. List five ways a media center facility can be improved to 
accommodate and support incKL^ual instruction. (Objectives 4 and 5) 
a. . 



d. 
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Name five pieces of equipment in the media center of the school 
List two ways the use of each of these pieces of equipment may 
enhance individualized instruction; (Objectives '1 and 5) 

Equipment _ Uses o f Equipment 

a. 
b. 
c. 

d. ^ 



e. 



al. 

a2. 
bl . 
b2. 
cl . 
c2. 
dl . 
62. 
el . 
e2. 



A 



6. Current Status 

On the scale below indicate with a checkmark the present status 
of the school's media center as it accommodates and supports 
individualized instruction. 



Much 
Improvement 
Needed 



4 



Little 
or no 
Improvement 
Needed 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
ACTIVITY 1. (OBJECTIVES 1 and 2) 



Assessment of Environment: 



1. Functional in design 

2. Inviting in appearance 

3. Good lighting , 

4. Acoustical, treatment ^ 

5. CI imate control 

6. Floor covering reduces noise 

7. Adequate wiring available 

• 4 

Furniture (sized) for students 
is appropriate 



Asses s man t" of _S^a c e r 

1. Located away from noise areas 

2. Easily accessib-le to students * 
and teachers 

3. Permits extended day use without 
opening en'tire school 

4. Has 800 (elementary) or 1000 (high 
school) square feet in the library 
reading room ^ 



Satisfactory 



Needs 

Improvement Unsati sfactory 



\ 
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5. 
6. 



9. 

10. 
11, 




Needs 

Impro vement Unsatisfactory^ 



Has 240 square feet in a workroom 
Adequate shelving for required 
number of books 
Reading area 

Elementary 500 students - 
1875 square feet ^ 
900 students - 
2875 square feet 

High school 1000 students - 
3125 square feet 
1500 students - 
4375 square feet 
2000 students - 
5625 square feet 
Office space - 150 square feet 
per librarian 

.Conference room - 150 square feet 
One conference room for each 500 s^tudents 
Periodical resources starage arec 
(elementary) not less than 300 s/juare feet 
(high school) not less than lOoi square"" 
feet 
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^ Needs 

Sa_ti sfactory Improvement Un satisfac tor y 

12. Individual 'study stations enough for 

30 to 40% of seating capacity 

13. Individual study stations are 
electronically equipped for 

viewing and listening 

14. Housing provided for audio visual \ 
material (minimum 120 square feet) 

over and beyond regular storage 

space and magazine storage 

15. Media production laboratary 

(800 to 1000 square feet with < 
sinks, running water, and 

electrical outlet) * ' . • 



Assessme nt 9/._E3u_ij)me nt : 

Identify the number on hand of the following litems of equipment, usually 
available i,n a well-stocked media center. 

item Basic Recommendation Number on Hand Needed 



16 mm sound projei:tor 1 per 4 teaching stations 

plus 2 per media center 
8 mm projector 1 per teaching station 

(only equipment for plus 15 per media center 
which materials exist 
at the appropriate 
school level should 
procured) 
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I tern 

? X ? si ide projector 
remotely' controlled 

F1 Inistri p or 

combination 

f i Ifnstrip-sl ide 

projector 

Sound, f i Imstr i p 
projector 

10 X 10 overhead 
projector 



aque projector 



Fi Imstrip viewer 



Basic Recommenda tion 

1 per 5 teaching stations 

plus Z^'per-n^edia center 

1 per 10 teaching stations 
[)lus 1 per media center 



Number on Hand 



Needed 



M per 10 teaching stations 
plus J per media center 



1 per teachi ng- station 
plus 2 per media 'cenXer 



1 per 25 teaching stations 
plus 1 per- floor in multt- 
floor bui Idings " ^ 

1 per teaching station 
plus the equivalent of 
1 per 2 teaching stations 
in media center in elementary 
schools. and 1 per 3 teaching 
stations in media center in 
secondary school s 
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Item 

X 2 si ide viewer 



TV receiver 
(minimum 23* inch 
screen) 

Microprojector 
Record-player 



Audio tape recorder 



Ba s i c' Rec ofr mendat ign 

1 per 5 teaching stations 

plus 1 per media center ^ 



1 per teaching station and 
1 per media^ center where 
programs are available 



Number. on Hand 



Needed 



1 per 20 teaching stations _^ 

1 per teaching station, K-3 

1 per grade level , 4-6 

1 per 15 teaching stations 

\x\ junior high and secondary 

schools - 

3 per media- center _^ 

r set of earphones for each 

player 



1 per 2 teaching stations 
in elementary schools plus 

2 per media center 

A per 10 teaching stations 
-t^ junior high and second.ary 

schools plus 2 per media 

center* 

1 set of earphones for 
each recorder 
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Item 
Listening 
station 



/ 



Projection cart 



Ba s i c_Re cofTi?)e n d^at ioji N umbe r o n_Ha n d 

A portable listening station 
with 6-10 sets of earphones 
at the ratio of 1 per 3 

teaching stations 

1 per portable piece of 
equipment, purchased at 
' the t>hie equipment is 
obtained 



Needed 



Projection screen 



Closed circuit 
televi s ion 



1 permanently mounted screen 
per classroom plus additional 
screens of suitable size as 
needed for individual and 
sfliall group use. The 
pemanent screen should be 
no smaller than 70 x 70 
with keystone eliminator. , 

All new construction should 
include provis|ons for 
installation at each teaching 

vstation and media center. 

i 

Older buildings should be 
wired for closed-circuit * 
television with initiation 
of such programs . 
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Ite m 
Radio receiver 
(AM-FM) 



Copying machine 



Dupl icdting- 
machine 

Micro- reader (some 
with microfiche 
attachment) 

Icro-reader 
printer 

Portable video tape 
recorder system 
(including cameras) 

Light control 
Local productjo^ 
equipment 



Ba sic Recommendation 
1 per media center plus 
central distribution 
system (AM-FM) 

N 

V 

0 

1 per 30 teaching stations 
plus 1 per media center 

1 per 30 teaching stations 
plus 1 per media center 

Equivalent of 1 per 10 . . 
teaching stations to be 
located in the media center 

1 per media center 



1 per 15 teaching stations 
wi th a. minimum of 2 
recorders per building 



'Number on Hand 



Needed 



V 
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Asse_§sment_ o_f_ Functi ons ; 

Interchangeable functions:. 



Needs 

Sat^^ifactory Imgrovement Uns^tlsfactorj!: 



1. Small spaces can be converted- from 

seminar to individual study area. 
2 Media center is designed to be flexible. 
Specific functions: 

1. The media center is used by all 
school subject area personnel. 

2. The media avai lable .supports all 
subject area personnel . 
-Scheduling in the media center 

provides flexibility for use. 
Individual student use: 

1. ' Center is open all day for students. 

2. Study carrels are availabW for 
any student. 

3. Audio-visual equipment is | 
accessible to student. 

4. There is flexibility in checking 

out equipment and material to student- 
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\ Traini ng A c t i v i ty : 

1. Usiny the information identified in the assessment of 
environment, space, equipment, and functions, list the 
improvements needed. 

2. Using the list of improvements needed, establish 
priori ties ^by ranking each item. 
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ACTIVITY 2 (OBJECTIvr 3) 

A. Ways to Arrange Space tp Allow Flexibility 

1. Flexibility can be accomplished by movable panels, space 
dividers on rollers, folding and accordion partitions. 

The teachers and students should be able to easily operate 
whatever devices are used. The whole process of making the 
change should not take more^ than two minutes (see Figure 1). 

2. Flexibility can be accomplished by relocating heavy furniture 
and rearranging other contents of the spaces involved. The 
same criteria used in number 1 apply, but there will be more 
time needed for moving. 

3. Flexibility can be accomplished by providing new spaces by 
the use of demountable partitions (see Figure 2). 

4. Flexibility can be accomplished by knocking down block 
partijtlons rewi ring, and utilizing more effi^^^vely the 
existing facilities (see Figure 3). 

B . Tr a i n i n y Ac t i v i ty 

1. Draw a floor plan model your present media center. 

2. Illustrate two ways you can rearrange the present media 
center space to allow flexibility. 
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ARRANGING SPACE TO ALLOW FLEXIBILITY 




FIGURE 3 
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ACTIVITY 3 .(OBJECTIVE 4) 

A. Ways to Improve the Flex ibjjjjty jm<l_Use_ of t^^^^ '^^.^J 

1. Better utilization of present media center, (refer to Media 
Center Survey Resul ts ) 

2. Review drawings and illustrations to see how possible chancjes 
may be made to improve present media center, (see Exhibits 
A, B, C, D, E, F, and G) 

3. Confer with specialists in the media center field of study, 
in order to have the expertise available to assist in the 
role of consultants, (see Consultant Service Agencies List, 
Exhibit H) 

4. Acquire additional equipment to have available in the media 
center. Use the list of Sources for Equipment and Media 
Center Supplies, (see Exhibit I) 

6. Review printed materials'in the media center field to obtain 
additional information. Use the list of Printed Resources, 
(see Exhibit J) 
B . . T ra^i n ing Activity 

1. Identify ways \he flexibility and use of the media center 
facilities have improved by the use of the four methods 
listed above. 

2. ' ■ ' 

J. , . .... . 

4. 
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POST-ASSESSMENT OF MEDIA CENTER 
(OBJECTIVE 6) 

Complete the post-assessment by utilizing information contained 
in the packet or from other available sources, 

1. List ways you have used the results of the media center survey 
(Activi ty 1 ) . 

a . 

' b. . 

C 

d. 
e. 
f. 

2. List ways you have used in rearranging for space and to allow 
flexibility for individualized instruction (Activity 2). 

b. 

c. ^ 

3. List ways that you have used to improve the use of the media 
center facilities to enhance individualized instruction 
(Activity 3) . , 

a. 
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Check the media center sources that jjOu have actually used, 
media center survey results 
drawings and illustrations 
list of possible consultants 
sources of equipment and media center supplies 
Status After Use of Packet 

On the scale^below indicate with a checkmark where you judge 
the media center program to be at the school you administer 
following this learni^ng experience. 



Much 
Improvement 
Needed 



Little 
or no 
Improvement 
Needed 
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Horizontal Media Module 



TV Receiver 




Mov ab 1 



Overhead Projecto 



Srta 11 Group 



EXHIB^T> B 
Renovated Classrooms 



Storage 




Project Area 



Sma 11 Group Area 
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Independent Study' 



Movable' Divider 
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EXHIBIT H . , . 

CONSULTANT SERVICE AGENCIES ^ 

1. Representatives of Media Center Supply and Equipment Companies 

2. State Department of Education Planning Consultants ^ 

3. Local School System Planning Consultants 

4. Architects - Governmental and Private 

6'. Cooperative Educational Service Agency Consultants of Georgia 

'6. State Department of Education, Division of Educational Media Services 

7. Local School System Department of Educational Media 

8. Selected Lodal Educators 

9. Department of Audio-Visual Instruction National Education Association 
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EXHIBIT I. 

SOURCES FOR EQUIPMENT AND M^IA CENTER SUPPLIES 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Ann Arbor Publishers, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 388 
Northington, Ohio 40385 

Avis 

3796 North Decatur Road 
Decatur, Georgia 30033 



Advanced Business Products 
214 Forsyth Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30083 

Baker and Taylor Educational Prod^^s 
139;i Chattahoochee Avenue, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 

Calhoun ComMny, Inc. 
121 Forregrt/Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 30303 ^ 

Cartridge Control Corporation 
2091 Faplkner Road, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324' 



Children's Press 
RoutQ 7, Box 460 
Griffin, Georgia 



30223 



10. 



11 



12. 



Cramer Video 

120 Hampton Avenue 

Neeham, Massachusetts 02194 

Creative Publications 

P. 0. Box 10328 • 

Palo Alto, California 94303 

FoUett Publishing Company 
1010 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicagb, Illinois 60607 

Frye's Foto Shop 

220 Luckie Street, II. W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
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EXHIBIT I ..; (continued) 

SOURCES FOR EQUIPMENT AND MEDIA CENTER SUPPLIES 

13. Josten's Monarch Book Company 
4070 Shirley Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia 30336 

14. Learning Resources Company ^' 

202 Lake Mi riam Dn ve . ■ ' 

Lakeland, Florida 33803 

16. MacWilicin School Supplies 

415 Buford Highway, N.E. ' 

Atlanta, Georgia 30345 v 

J6. MacMillan Publishers, Inc. 
• 1586 Stoneridge Drive 
Stone Mountain, Georgia 30083 

17. McCorinack-Mathers Publishing Company 

300 Pike Street ^ 
Cincinnati , Ohio 45202 

18. Mead School Products 

1391 Chattahoochee Avenue, N.W. 
Atlanta, ^ Georgia 30318 

19. Nisewonger's A. V. Center / 
1821 Sherwood Drive 

Norcross, Georgia 30071 

20. Rand McNaUy and Company ^ ' 
P. 0. Box 7600 

Chicago, 1 1 1 inois 60680 . 

21. •'RCA Service Company 

1901 Mountain Ihdustrial Boulevard 

Tucker, Georgia 30084 ' ^ 

22 . Rico Industries 
P. 0. Box 122 
Calhoun, Georgia 30701 

23. School Equipn)ent Dist., Inc. 
3J^ Monroe Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

24. Scott Foresman Company 
1955 Montreal Road 
Tucker, Georgia 30084 
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EXHIBIT I (continued) 

SOURCES FOR EQUIPMENT AND MEDIA CENTER SUPPLIES 



25. Southwest Business Publications Company 
12633 Memorial Drive, Suite 33 
Houston, Texas 77024 

26. Science Research^Associates 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, 111 inois 6161 1 

27. The Stevens Company, Inc. 
1021 Columbia Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 

28. Thomas Education Systems 
5369 Saffron Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia 30338 

29. Thompson School Boo^ Company of Georgia 
1580 Stoneridge DrVfve 

Stone Mountain, Georgia 30083 

30. Transilwrap Company of Atlanta 
. 3616 McCall Place 

DoraviUe, Georgia 3034O 

31. Visual Systems Company 
3870 North Peachtree Road 
Atlanta, Georgia 30341 



32. Walt Disney Educational Media 
Dept. AB-127, 800 Sonora Avenue 
Glendale, California 90201 



33. We^brook Ind. Electronics 

120 Lakeview Drive * 'i\ 

Bi(TTnngham, Alabama 35209 . 



34, Wil-Kin, Incorporated 
800 Lambert Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324 
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Books^ and Pamphl_et_s : 



EXHIBIT J ^ 
PRINTED RESOURCES 

V 



Beggs, David W. , III, De catur-Lakeview High School; A Practica l 
/Vppi ication of J^he Tr ump Pla n, Enqlewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
PrentVce'-HaYl 1964, 26 pages. 

Benyon, John, Study^Carrel Designs for Independent Stud^ Space, 
Stanford, CalTTornTa: Uestern Regional Center of Education 
Facilities Laboratories, Stanford University, 1964, 20 pages. 

Dale, Edgar, Audiovisual Methods in Teaching , 3rd edition. New York: 
Holt, RineharT and"l^hsTbn','T%^,'7TTl)age 

DeBernardis, Amo, Planning Schools for New Media, Portland, Oregon: 
Portland Public STcTiooTT an'd" llie'TfrvTsTon of Education, Portland 
State College, 1961, 72 pages. 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, Profi les of Si gnificant Schools: 
. High School s , 1962, New York: Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
T%T,""^8 pages. 

Erickson, Carlton W. , Administering llL^tructjona] Media JM^^^ 
New York: MacMillan, 19'fr8', 660 pages. 

Mahar, Mary H. , ed.. The Schopl Library as a Material s_Center, 
Proceedings of a conference sponsored by the U. S . .Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in Washington, D. C, 
May 16 -'18, 1962, Washington, D. C: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1963, 84 pages. 

Michaelis, John U., Ruth H. Grossman, and Lloyd F. Scott, New Pesigns 
for the ElemenUry_ SchogJ_ Cyrrjculum^ New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967, 
482' pages'.' 

Prostano, Emanuel T., Schpol Media Pro grams : Case Studies in Management , 
Metuchen, New Jersey: Scarecrow Press, 1970, 200 pages. 

Taylor', James L., LjbrarxFacjJj:|._igs for Elementa ry and Secondar y Schools,* 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wei fare, - Washington , D. C: 
U. S. Printing Office, 1966, 44 pages. 

Trump, J. LlOyd, and Dorsey Baynham, Foc us on Change: Guide to Better 
• Schools , Chicago: .Rand McNally, 1961, 147 »ages. 

Weisgerber, Robert A., ed., I nstructional Process and Media Innovation. 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1968, 569 pages. 
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EXHIBIT J 



(continued) 



PRINTED RESOURCES 



Articles : ^ 

"A New A-V Technology for Wide-Angled Learning," American School * 
a nd University 39 (April, 1967), 23 - 27+. 

"Are Study Carrels Practical in Elementary Schools," School 
Manage ment, 7 (June, 1963), 55 - 57. ' 

Beggs, David W. , III, "Organization Follows Use . . . The Instructional 
Materials Center," Au diovisual Instruction , 9 (November, 1964), 602 - 4, 

Beggs, David W., Ill, and James Olivero, "A Place Out of Space . . . 
The Independent Study Carrel . . . and^a Vartety of Studies in 
Lakeview High School, Decatur, Illinois," NASSP^ Bui letin , 46 
(January, 1962), 193 - 202. 

Buehler, Ronald G., "How to Help Your Teachers Use the *New Media," 
TJie Nation's Schools . 70 (July, 1962), 41 - 46.. 

'Cardinelli, Charles' F., "Effective Use of the Resources Center," 
NASSP Bulletin, 50 (September, 1966), 49 - 57. 

Ddne, Chase, "School Library as an Instructional Materials Center," 
Peabody Journal of Education, 41 (September , 1963) , 81 - &5. 



Darling, Richard L., "Changing Facilities for Libraries," American 
School Board Journal , 153 (December, 1966), 23 - 25. 

Eatough, Clair L., "What Tomorrow's Library Will Look Like," Nation's 
Schools, 777 (March, 1966), 107 - 09, 

Emmerling, Frank C, "Salt for Education," Educational Leadership. 21 
(January, 1964), 231^ - 33. 

Ford, Harry J., "The Instructional Resources Center," Audiovisual 
Instruction, 7 (October, 1963), 524 - 26. 

Glenn, Magdalene, "Organizing a Materials Center,^' National > Ele mentary 
Principal 40 (January, 1961 ), 28 - 30. 



Hartz, Frederic R., "Planning School Libraries for* Independent Study," 
Clearing Ho u^, 40 (November, 1965) 144 - 48. 

Helms, Annie Lou, "The Creative Elementary School Library as a Materials 
Center," W ilson Library Bulletin . 37 (October, 1962), 161 - 63, 184. 
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EXHIBIT J' . . .' (continued) 

PRINTED RESOURCES 



Jameson, Leonella, "Changing Qv^r to Materials Centers," ins t^ruc.tpr , 
74 (November, 1964), 66, 67, 71. " ' 

Knade, Oscar, "A Library to Serve."- El ementary Englis h,.. 4^1 (March, 1964), 
289-92. 

Lacy, Grace, "C U f ^ An Experiment in the Humanities," ALA Bulletin 
60'(0ctober, 1966), 918 - 22. 

Lawler, William J., and Eugene Edwards, "The InstrCctional Resources ' 
Center." Audjoyisual Instnjction, 7 (October, 1962), 646 - 60. 

Lee, Montrose, "A New Concept in Elementary Service Library," ^ 
Audi ovisual I nstruction , 10 (November, 1966), 710-11. 

Matthew, Archie and Jim Potts, "Individualize Media," Au diovis ujI 
^r^Jli^iJi^-P*^ ^ ^ (January, 1966), 42 - 44. ' 

^ Mesedahl , Leroy K. , "The IMC: Contribution to Individualized 
- Instruction"," Audjovisual Instruction., 10 (November, 1966), 
704-6. 

■ \. 

Miller, Albert Jay, "Educa-tion in Depth Through the Learning Center," 
Pennsv2vanla jchool J ourna l. 115 (Apis-il, 1967), 400 - 2. 

Moore, Daniel, "A School of Education Organizes Its Resources for 
Learning," Audim^^i sualjnstructi on,, 13 (April, 1968), 243 - 48. 

Ogston, Thomas J., "Individualized, Ifli^tructi on : Changing the Role of 
the Teacher," Audiovisual Instruction, 13 (April, 1968), 243 - 48. 

Pate, Billy K. , "Beginning an Instructional Materials fenter," Mi^hi£a_n 
Educ ation Jour nal . 41 (February 1 , 1964), 30 - 3r. 

Saltzman, Stanley D. , "Instructional Materials Center: the Hub of Learning^ 
Audiovisual I nstruction , 12 (October, 1967), 802 - 4. 

Sylve>^er, Robert, "Four Steps to a Learning Center," Instructor, 76 
(J^e, 1967), 73 - 84. 

Taylor, Kenneth K. » "Instructional Materials Center," Nation's Schools . 
66 ^(December, 1960). .46 - 60. ' 

TaylorTKenneth L.. "Instructional Materials Centers and Programs." 
North^entral Asso ciation Quarterly . 40 (Fall. 1965), 214 - 21. 

" Ward. M. T.. "Teachers Are Using MM CenteWfc" The Instructor . 77 
(June - Jul/. 1968). 120. 
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(continued) 



PRINTED RESOURCES 



Williamson, Walter W., "Developing an » Instructional Material 
Center in the Mount RQj(al School," Education al Leadersjvij) , 
25 (Noveiiiber, 1967)., Ib7+. 

Zazzaro, Joanne, "They've Almost invented Instant Learning," 
Amen can_Schoor 'Board Journal , 156 (September, 1968), 10 - 
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A PLAN T9 UTILIZE MOBILE, MULTIPLE-USE 
FURNITURE TO FACILITATE AND ACCOMMODATE 
INDIVIDUALIZED IHSTRUCT10N . " 

by ^ / 
John P, Nichols 
and 

' James D, Turpin 



1 f)2. 



PURPOSE: ' . * 

The purpose of this packet is to /improve school administrator 
skills in: 

1 . . Assessing the, (Quantity of mobile furniture in ^ 
their building. 

2. Assessing the present use of mobile furniture, in their 
-building. 

3. Planning for purchase of and 'future 'use of mobile 
furhiture. 

CaNCEPT.; 

School furniture is mobile and haS^multiple uses. 
Sub'-Lon cep t : 

Identification tff mobile school furniture, present uses, and 
planning for better'uses is a basic ^concern of school administrators 

Given the necessary information, school admi ni strat(S^' wi 1 1 be 

able to: . ' / 

1. Use the instrument provided for .assess ing mobile 
furniture quantity, use, 'and future needs*. 

2. Demonstrate three different ways to' use mobile 
furniture in the modification of^ learning, areas . 



? 
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Demonstrate ability to improve tne quantity and use 
of mobiU^ furniture through the use of pd( ke 
d,^ drawings and i 1 lostrations 

b. Ijsts of mobile furniture suppliers 

c. lists of other free and inexpensive sources 

d. l,istS/ of possible consultant service agencies 

e. mobile J^rniture siijrvey resu*lts 

Accommodate and support individualized rnstructian by 
demonstrating his ability to use the packet. 



r 
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' • PRt-ASSLSSMENT OF MOBILE FURNITURE 

(Do not consult any re^sources in completinq this pre-dssessment . ) 

1, List five d i f f eren t . k i nds of mobile furniture in your buildinq 
and present use of each. (Objective 1^ ^ 

d . 

b. 

c. • / 
d. 

2. List three different possible uses pf mobile furniture other 
than uses identified above. These uses must be applicable- 
in the modification of learning areas. (Objective 2) 

a. 

i 

C. . 

3.. List three ways to obtain mobile furniture needed, to accommodate 
and support individualized instruction. (Objectives 3 and 4) 



b. 

c 



I or 



• 



4 Place a checkmark on the scale of the present status of mobile 
furniture in the school yo|j administer. 



1 



Much 
Improvement 
Needed 



\ 



Little 
or no 
Improvement 
Needed 
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ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE \) - ■ , 

MOBILE FURNITURE, SURVEY INSXRU_MENT - " . ' " . 

(Use one sheet for each kind of mobile furniture identified.) 

Check One: * ■ 

bookcases . • ^ . Storage Cab in^ts 

, . Listening Stations ' Mul tt-Purpose Storage Cabinets 

Room Dividers Other; ^ 

1, Total number of units on ^and 

2, Size of units . ^ 

Small * * ■ ' . - ; ; 

Medium ^ . ' ' 
Large 

3. Local^ion of units 

Regular classroom ' ^ 

_Library 
Special classrooms 

* > 

Teacher work areas • • 
Othe@K list JIV 

4. Wl"esent use of units_ . . — f 



5. Are the units identified bein'ig used to accommodate and support 
indi vidiralized instruction? If so, how?__j . 



88 ' 



6. Notes dnd comments 
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ACTIVITY 2 (OBJECTIVE 2) 



WAYS T_p USE MOBILE FgRN_ITURE_ m THE 
MODl F I CAT I ON OF 1 EARN I NG^ AREAS 



I 



II 



Mobile furniture can .be used for dividing or sectioning 

the classroom. 

A. Sectioning Prov^S&es 

1. Indivicfeal student work areas 

2. Small group work areas 

3. Quiet thinking areas 

4: BalarKe between quiet and noisy work areas 
5. Active learning atmosphere 
Training Activity 



B 



1. Using mobile furniture identified in your Mobile^ 



Furniture Survey, draw a floor plan model -which 

reflects the five concepts listed above. (Use^a 

separate sheet of paper.) 
2. ' List some areas in your building where your floor 

plan model ca^n be used. 
Mobile furniture can be- used for displaying pertinent materials 
A-.' Possible Display Uses 

1. Display student" work oh backs of the mobile furnit^ure. 

2. Display instructions for using the learning area. 
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3. Projec;:ion screens 

4. Ihree-diniensional display and demonstration space /through 
proper placement of the mobile furniture 

B. Training Activity 

], List the mobile furniture identified in your Mobile 

Furniture Survey' under the proper category. 

Vlat Display Use as Three-Dimen% iona 

of/ • Projection „ Display 
Student Work rjeens ' M^£L 

a. a. a. 

b. ,b. b. 

c. c. , c. 

' - ' ■ "■■ 7 

e.(^ ^ e. ' e. . ' ^ 

Mobile furniture can be used for storage of pertinent materials and 
suppl ies . ' ' , 

A. Possible Storage Uses . ^ ^ 
1 . Material s storage 

2 . Suppl ies storage ^ ^ 

3. Equipment storage 

^ * t 

B. Training Activity 

1. , Present mobile furniture can best be used for storage of: 

. Jf ^ 

' Materials * SjLjj)£ilies Equipment 

a^. _ a. . a. 

b. ' b. '_ b. • 

c. c. 



c . 



2{){) 



2^ Now that you have identified units available, place 
d checki:idr*k Jby those unitsNyou plan to use for 

y ■ / 

storage purposes. 

■ * V , • • 



) 
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ACTIVITY 3 (OBJECTIVE 3) 

% 

ways_ to obtain mobile fur ni'ture ^ 
n Teded to accoimodatT and support / 
i ndiv idualiz e instruction ' • 

1. Have local industrial arts or maintenance departments construct 
(see Exhibits A, B', C, D, E). 

2. PurCTlase commerical l>_lsjee list of suppliers. Exhibit F). 

3. Ask others for assistance^ (see Consultant Service Agencies lists. 
Exhibit G). ^ 

4. ^Obtain from free and inexpensive sources materials for constructing 

mobile furniture (see list of sources. Exhibit F). 
6, Use present furniture (see results of Mobile Furniture Survey). 



0 



Conments: ^ 

Refer to Printed Resources (Exhibit H) f oTltddi ti onal information 
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ACTIVITY 4 (OBJECTIVE^ 4) 



POST- ASSESSMLNT OF MOB I LL FU RN I TU RE 

(You may use information contained in the packet or other outside sources 
in completing the post-assessment.) 

1. List ways you have used the results of your Mobile Furniture Survey 
(Act! VI ty 1 ) . / • - . 

a . ' • ' . . 

" b. • '•/'■' 

c . 

e. / ^ 

2'. List ways sectioning, di splayi nq , /d storage uses of mobile 

furniture have improved i ndi v i di/a 1 i zed instruction (Activity 2). 

a. . % 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e . 

3. Check the mobile furniture sources which you actually used (Activity 
Units built by local maintenance department 
Commercial suppliers 
Consul tant agencies 
Free and inexpensive sources 
Mobile Furniture Survey Results 
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4. On the scdle below mrk with a ( heckmark the status of the mobile 
^turnituro hi the school ygu adnnnister after the use of the learning 
packet. ' ^ 



Much 
Improvement 
Needed 



Little 
.or no 
Improvement 
Needed 



2 0 1 



•f 
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EXHIBIT C 
Mobile Listening Station 
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EXHIBIT F • 

SOURC£S-„OF SUPPLIES, . 

•»• - > • . ■ • 

Free:_a_nd_InexKIlLLVA.iiie£l'^ ■ ' 
Furniture Stores (dTScarded 'cardboard containers) 

Hardware Stores (discarded scrap materials) 
Cabinet Shops (discarded scrap lumber) 
Vocat-ional Schools (free supervised student labor) 
Military'S'urplus Outlets (inexpensive surplus) 
"Furniture Factory Outlets (damaged inexpensive items) 



Catalo2_Ri_souircei 
.Begkley-Cardy 
Br'odhead-Garrett 
C C M: Standard School, Inc, 

C ^ Ell man's " , 

^acMillan School Supplies 
^ J. C. Penny Go. 

pyramid Buyer's Guide 
, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 



/ 
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. ' EXHIBIT G ~ 
' CONSULTANT AGENCIES 



f ♦ 
Representatives "of furniti^re supply companies 

State Department ofEducation and local school planning consultants 
Architects (governmental and private) 
Selected local educators 

Cooperative Education Service Agency consultants 



/ 
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EXHIBIT H 

PRINTED RESOURCES' • 

Alford, Carolynand Jean Thomas, "Learning Packet: Food for Thought," 
Unpublished paper, DeKalb County Schools-, Decatur , Georgia,' 1974. 

Barbe, W. G .. Edu cators '.Guide to Personalized Reading Instructio n, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall', 1961. 

Baum, D. D. and T. G. Chastain, "Training Packets: Innovative Approach 
for Increasing IMC/RMC Potential for Teachers Training," Unpublished ^ 
paper. Special Education Materials Center, University of Kansas, 1970. 

Dean, Jban, A Place to Paint , New York: Citation Press, 1973, pp. 1-48. 

Dean, Joan, Working Space , New York: Citation Press, 1973, pp. 1-47. , 

_Jiean, Joan, Language Area , New York: Citation Press, 1973, pp. 1-48. 

Esbensen, Thorwald, Working wHh Individualized Instruction: The Duluth 
Experience , Palo Alto, California: Fearn,. 1y6b. 

Hawes, V. M., Individualizing Instruction in Heading and Social Studies , 
New'York: The MacMillan Company, 1970. 

Kaplan, Sandra H. , Jo Ann Kaplan, Sheila Madsen, and Betty Taylor, 

Change for Chi ldren: Ideas and A ctivities for Individualizin g Learmn_a, 
Pacific Palisades: Goodyear Publishing Company, Inc., 1973. 

Maclntyre, R. B. , "Inservice Training Through Short Tenm Conferences," 
Exceptional Children , 38, 1972, pp. 412-415. 

Morton, Richard J., Innovation withou t R enovation in the Elementary S chool 
New York: Citation Press, 1974, pp. T^75. 

Thomas, George I., and Joseph Crescimbemi, Individualizi ng Instruction , 
in the Elementary School , New York: Random House, 1967. , • 
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A PLAN TO DEMONSTRATE HOW SCHOOL CORRIDORS 
CAN BE ALTERED TO ACCOMMODATE INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 

by 

Edwin R. Casey 
* J. Wesley Hardy 
Sidney B. Home 
John E. Mobley 
John P. Nichols 
Billie F. Smith - 
James D. Turpin 
Mildred L. Walton 
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PURPOSE: 



The purpose of this packet is to assist school -administrators 



in : 



1. ^Assessing corridors as learning space. 

2. Preparing for t^e use of corridors as le-arning space. 

3. Planning for appropriate iearning activities to take place 
in corridor space. 

CONCEPT: * 

Corridors make up a large portion of a school plant and with 
modification are available as learning space. 
Sub- Concept : 

• Optimum use of all space, including corridors, is a basic concern 
of school administrators. 

OBJE CTIVE S: ' 

' Given the necessary inf6nDation, school admini^rtrators will be able 

to: ' ' ' 

1. Use the instrument provided>for assessing corridor space 

as possible learning space. ; • 

2. Demonstrate three different ways to use corridor space as 



learning space. 




\ 
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t 

1 . 

3. Demonstrate abi 1 i ty to i-mprove the quality and use of 
corridor space through use of this packet. 

4, Use the packet to accommodate and support individualized 
instruction, (Post-assessment) 
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-PRE-ASSESSMENT 



(Do not consult dny out>Jde sources in completing this pre-asspssii)ent . 
1. List present use of corridors, 

b. 

^- ---1 ^ 

/ 



e. 



2. List. ways other than the above that, corridor space may be used for 
individualized instruction. 

c. , : 

d. : . L : 

' 0 

e. 



3. List ways that corridor space may be modified to accommodate and 
support individualized instruction. , ' 

b. . • J ^ : 



c . 
d.. 
e. 
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ACTIVITY A (OBJECTIVE 1 ) 



Cor r i dor Su rvey Inst rumen t : 

1. Sketch of building. (Draw a-thumbnail sketch of the building below, 
not\ng corridor space available for use as learning areas.) 



r 



2. , Corridor dimensions 



A. >l'id;^h' 

B. Length 
\ Height 
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Cldssroom_ 
Restroom 



3t Facilities assessment 

A. Lighting 

B. Electrical outlets 

C. Noise factor 

D. Traffic flow 

E. Adjacent space use 

Training Activity : 

Identify areas suitable for individual* or small group work, 
tutorial areas, or dispjlay areas. 



Adequate 
Adequate 
Adequate 
Heavy 



(check one) 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Average 



Cafeteria 
Office 



Poor 
Poor 
Poor 



Light 



Other 




4 
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ACTIVITY 2 (OBJECTIVE 2) ' 
Ways to use corridors as learning space: 

1. Corridors can be used for individual or small-group learning 
activities. Listed below are some sugge^tecf ways to use 
corridor space as learning areas. Place a checkmark at the left 
. of those suitable for activities in the building you administer. 
A. Learnirvg center^ (see Exhibits A; B, C, D) 
B. Learning packets (s?e Exhibits A, B, C, D; 

C. Student discussion * (see Exhibit C) 

D. Project work (see Exhibits A, B, C, D) 

E. Other - — = 




Corridors can be usejd for t^utorial areas. (Check appropriate 
tutorial activities for selected space.) 

^A. Teacher-student — 

B. Paraprofe^sional -student 

C. . Student-stttdent ^ 

D. Volunteer-student 

E. Machine-student 



F. Other 



3. 



Corridors can be used for display areas. (Check type display(s) 
appropriate for selected space . ) ^ - 
^A. Student art^ flat (see Exhibilt A) 

B. Student art - th-ree dimensional (see Exhibit C) 

C. Student projects (see Exh/ibi£ A and C) 

D. Curriculum enrichment (see Exhibits A, B, C, D) 

'E. Other _^ - 
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Traini ng A ctivity ' . 

Using the information above, list step-by-5tep procedures for 
modifying corridor space to suit your needs. 
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ACTIVITY 3^ (OBJECTIVE 3) 

Ways to arrange corridors to accomnodate and support individualized 
in^ruction. 

1 . Learning Centers : 

Select and. set aside an area in corridor just Outside classroom. 
A bulletin board, either portable or fixed, should b^ available 
for posting directions for that particular learning center. Such 
an area may accommodate an individual or a small group^, (see 

c 

Exhibit A) ^ 

2. Learning PacKets : 

- » 

In a relatively quiet spot near the classroom, an area can be 
established for the individual to work on a learni ng piacket . 
(The. leaf'ning packet is a highly structured outline designed 
to teach a concept or a skill.) (see Exhibit B) 

3. Tutorial Area : 

An area may be utilized in a corridor forian individual or small 
group to work under the direction of a tultor. The work usually 
will be a continuation of instruction by tlie teacher, (see 
Exhibits A, B, D) 

4. Display Area : 

Modifications may be made to a corridor in order to provide display 
space for art work or student projects. Display space may be a 
bulletin board, a shelf, or ^ enclosed display case, (see Exhif)it C) 
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^ Tralning Activity :. 

Place, a checkmark by the activity or activities most suitable 
to your needs, then list equipment andf materials required to modify 
the area to meet your needs. 

A. Learning centers jT 

[ B. Learniag packets 

C. Tutorial areas 
Display area 
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^ POST-ASSESSMENT ^ 

ACTIVITY 4 (OBJECTIVE 4) 

Complete the post-assessment by utilizing information contained in 
the packet or from other avai labl^ sources . 

1. List ways results of corridor survey were used. (Activity 1) 

■ \ ■ 

A. » . 

B. 

C. 

' D. - 

E. . ^ - - 



List ways corridor space was actually used. 

J" 

A. .. 

B. 

C. . 

[). ' 

E. ' '. 



3.. List ways corridor sp^e use has improved individualized instruction, 

A. 



D. 
E. 
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4. On the scale below indicate with a checkmark where you judge the 
corridor space use to be at the school you administer following 
this learning experience. 



Much . Little 
Improvement or no 

Needed Improvement 
) Needed 



\ 
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WORLD FAMOUS 
BUILDINGS 




V 



A 

c 

H 
1 
T 
E 
C 
T 
U 
R 
E 



AT THIS CENTER 
YOU CAN 

1. MAKE A MODEL OF YOUR 
DREAM NOUSe 

2. SeJ UP A DISPLAY OF 
0UK.D1N6 MATERIAL,^ 

COCLOBE U5ED 
A use BOHOINO eifiCKS 

Miiw>ry OF iwe RjTm« 



EXHIBIT A 
Learning Center 
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SHELF FOR THREE DIMENSIONAL WOr/ 




# 



BULLETIN BOARD 
FOR TWO DIMENSIONAL WORK 
ALSO MAY ACCOMMODATE 
LEARNING CENTERS 



2^ 



o 



i0 



XII I m 



n I ^ P 1 ,1 y A f( ,1 
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9 2 



MOVABLE 
PARTITION 



MOVABLE 
PARTITION 



14 7 



OUTSIDE DOORS 



SHELVED 
CLOSET 





SHELVED 
CLOSET 



2110' 
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EXHIBIT E • 
CONSULTANTS 

Local Instruction Department 

State Department of Education 

Local Architects 

Area Universities or Colleges 

Local Educators 

Interior Decorator 



2'M) 
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EXHIBIT F 
SOURCE OF EQUIPMENT 

Equipment on Hand \ ^ 

School System Supplies 
j^Haintenance Department of School System 
Local Hardware Stores, Lumber Supply Stores 
Vocational Schools 
Military Surplus Outlets 
School Equipment Firms 
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EXHIBIT 6 

PRINTED RESOURCES ^ ^ 

Books : 

Barbe, Walter B. , Educator's Guide to Personalized Reading Instruction . 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1961. 

€sbensen, Thorwald, Working with Individualized Instruction: The Duluth 
Exp£rience , Palo Alto, California: Fearon, 1968. 

Gagne, Robert M. (ed.). Learning and Individual Differences , Columbus, 
Ohip: Merrill , 1967. • ' 

Gingold, William and Phyllis Gingold.. Potpourri for Individualization . 
.Gillett, Wisconsin: Cooperative Education Service Agency No. 3. 1970. 

Lewis. James, Jr., Administering the Individualized Instruction Program . 
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MOVABLE PARTITIONS 



Modify Learning Areas 



Si^port I ndfvi dualized Instruction 



Control 



r 



Traffic Space 



Provide 
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Vision Sound 
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Fire Safety 
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A PLAN FOR MODIFYING THE CHEROKEE HIGH 
SCHOOL AUDITORIUM TO PROVIDE FOR ADDITIONAL 
LEARNING SPACE FOR ENHANCING INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION AND STUDY FOR STUDENTS 



by 

Edwin R. CaseV 
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PURgPSE : ✓ 

To improve 'individualized in/t^uCtion in t^e Cherokee High School 
by assisting the school administraj^r in: 

1. Assessing the auditorium as learning space. 

2. Planning for more flexible use of the auditorium 
as a learning area, 

CONCEPT : ^ 

The auditorium, consists of a large and expensive area of the 
school facility amd with modification can be utilized as additional 
learning space. Flexibility and quickness in converting the 
facility for^di fferent uses can be accomplished while- retaining 
its maximum usefulness. 
Sub-Concept : 

■Maximum use of all space within the school, including the 

« 

auditorium, is a basic concern of school administrators. 
OBJECTIVES : 

Given the necessary information, the school administrator 

will be able to: 

1 Use the instrument .provided for assessing the auditorium 

as additional learning space. 
.2. Demonstrate three or more different ways to use the 

auditorium as learning space. 
♦ 

-SI ' ' 
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Demonstrate ability to Improve flexlblllt/ and use of 
auditorium to accommodate and support individualized 
instruction and study. 

Accoinnodate and support individualized instruction arid 
study by demonstrating ability to use packet, , 
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PRE-ASSESSMENT OF AUDITORIUM USE 
Complete the following pre-assessment of the present auditorium 
use in Cherokee High School. Do not consult any resources in 
completing this pre-assessment . 

1. List three different present uses of the auditorium. 

a. Student assembly f 

b. ^ Student study hajl^ 

c. After school student practice and occassional community use 

2. List three or more possible uses of auditorium other than those 
identified ^bo^. - 

a. Individual and small group study area 

b. Extensions of media center 

c. Tutorial area 

d. Displays and Exhibits 

3. List thretf or more ways to improve learning activities in^ 
auditorium space to accommodate and support individualized 
instruction and study. 

a. Develop auditorium into a satellite of the school media center 

b. Provide for tutorial areas 

c. Provide for display areas 
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4, Name five pieces of equipment that in your opinion could be ' 
used' in the auditorium space that may enhance individualized 
ins^^ruction. List two ways that each could be used. 



Equipnygnt 

a. . Projector, 16 nmi 

b. Cassette tape and/or 
projector 

c. Cabinets, bool^cdses, 
and magazine area 

d. Portable tables and 
chairs 

e. Study carrels 



Us6s of Equipme nt 
al . Large group viewing 
a2. Small group viewing 
bl . Individual programmed learning 
b2. Small group study 
cl. Storage of materials and supplies 
c2. 

dl . Individual instruction and 
study 

d2- Group instruction and study 
el . ' Individual study 
e2. 



Current Status 

On the scale below, indicate with a checkmark the present status 
of the auditorium as it supports and accommodates individualized 
study. 



Much 
Improvement 
Needed 



Little 
or no 
Improvement 
Needed 



ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 
ASSESSING THE AUDITORIUM FOR ADDITIONAL LEARNING SPACE 

1. Sketch of campus showing location'of auditorium, (see Figure!) 

2. Sketch of auditorium showing dimensions and capacity, (see Figure 2) 

3. Assessment of Facilities 



/ 



Satisfactory 



Needs 
Improving 



Unsa-tisfactory 



Lightirvg 

Aaousti cal treatment 
Temperature control 
Electrical wiring 
Located away from voice areas 
Accessible 
Reading area 
Studerft study stations 
Shelving for books 
Housing for audio-visual 
equipment . 



Using^the information identified in the assessment of facilities, list 
the Injprovements needed. 

Using the list of improvements needed, establish priorities by 
ranking each item. 
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ACTIVITY 2 (O6JECTIVE 2) 
Ways to use auditorium as learning 5fpace in addition to large assembly 
programs and after school activity practice. 

1. Auditorium can be used for individual or small' group learning 
acti v][;ties: 

y/ a . Mglti -Tearing center for individual or group 
y b . . Individual programned learning packet 
y/ c . Student seminars 
1/ d. Project work 
e . Other 

2. Auditorium can be used as tutorial areas': 

y a . Teacher- student 
y/ b . Paraprofession.3l-student 
y c . volunteer- student 
y/ d. ^tudent- student 
e. Other 



Auditorium can be used for display areas; 
v/ a. Student art displays 
y/ b. (.1) two dimensional 

(2) three dimensional 
y c . Student proiect display 
y/ d. Student awai.d trophy display 
e. Other 
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Now that you have identified additional ways to use the auditorium as 
learning space, place a check at the left of those items suitable to 
your n^edS'. ' 

4. /dentify areas in auditorium suitable for individualized instruction 
and study. Illustrate by use of sketch of auditorium. 

a. Large assembly area 

b. Small group study area 

c. Audio-visual area 

d. Reading area ^ *% 

e. Individual ^tudy area 
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ACTIVITY a '(OBJECTIVE 3) 
Ways to improve flexibility of auditorium to accommodate and support 
individualized instruction and study: 
1., Mul ti-learnifig Center 

a: Make the auditorium into a satellite of the 

ichool'media center (library) for the benefit of 
<;tudents assigned study lial 1 during the regulaV 
school day. ^ 

b. Establish direct Inter-phone communication with the 
media center located across campus. 

c. Transport books, magazine^^and tfther material quickly 
by a portable cart equipped for this purpose. 

d. Set up a book check-out desk in auditorium. 

e. Construct and arrange special-built bookcases and 
magazine racks. 

f. Place folding tables*and individual study carrels in 
designated areas. 

g. Plan ai)i area for audio-visual use. 




h. Designate a reading area. 



i. Construct a comfortable portable writing board that 
fits an arm rest of regular auditorium seat. 
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Learning Packets . 

In the auditorium there can be designated an area for an 
individual to work on a learning packet. The packet is a 
highly structured outline designated to teach a concept or 
skill. - % * 

Tutorial Area 

An individual or small group m^y be assigned to work under 

r 

the direction of a tutor. The work usuaVly will be a continuation 
of instruction by the teacher. An area in the auditorium can be 
designated for this purpose. 
Display Areas 

Areas within the auditorium may be made to serve as display 
space for art work, student projects , .and award trophies. The 
display space may be a bulletin board, or an enclosed display case. 
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ACTIVITY 4 (OBJECTIVE 4) 
POST-ASSESSMENT OF AUDITORIUM USE 
Complete the post-assessment by utilizing infonnation contained in this 
packet or from other sources. 

1. List ways you h^ave used the results of the auditorium survey. 
(Activity 1 ) 

a. As an assessment of the quality and flexibility of the facilities. 

b. For the identification and analysis of the ways the auditorium 
was being used. 

c. To provide data in helping to make changes in learning space. 

d. To obtain suggestions that helped the author and others become more 
aware of uti 1 iz\ng<>f lexibi 1 1 ty of space in areas other than the 
audj^orium. a> 

2. List ways you have used in. providing for additional learning space, 
in the auditorium. (Activky 2) 

■ . 

b. 
^c. 

3. List ways that you have used to improve the flexibility and use 
of the auditorium to enhance individualized instruction and study. 

a. Extension of the media center- 

b. Individual and small group study area 

c. Film projection area 

d. Tutorial area ' 



4. Check sourfces that you have actually used. 
^aadi torium survey results , 

. ^drawing and illustrations 

- V 

^ list of possible consultants 

sources of Equipment and supplies* 

5, Status after -use of packet v 
On the scale below » itidicate with a checkmark where you judge 

the status of the auditorium as it support and accommodates 
individualized instruction and study following this experience. 

/ I 

Little 

Improvement 
Needed 



Much 
Improvement 
Needed 




EXHIBIT A 



An arrangement ot four conventional classrooms has been created using 
portable partitions. These sliding panels are suspended from the ceiling 
and sealed at their base allowing for maximum acouftical advantages. 
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EXHIBIT B 

Flexi1)le partitions easily create a transitional situation, 
which still retains a conventional classroom or audio/visual area, 
and a smaller area for seminars, conferences, or teacher prepara- 
tion, 

/ 
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EXHIBIT C 



A quick rearrangement into a plan of open class areas, for 
commor\ Subjects such as U. S. History and American Literature 
grouped around a resource center- This area is now a useful 
open plan arrangement which has been derived from the original 
four convent ional classrooms as shown in Exhibit A. 
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A backdrop arrangement creating a class-size stage area and 
wings. The ease of panel Relocation allows daily, even hourly 
rearrangement to suit the instructional space to t he educ a t i ona 1 
program. Note, also a teacher preparation area defined Just 
outsidetheclassarea. 




EXHIBIT F 

SOURCES FOR MOVABLE EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 



Peabody North 
Manchester, Indiana 46962 

Virginia^ Metal Products 
Orange. Virginia 22960 

Modernf ield » 
Box 310 

New. Castle, Indiana 47362 

Wenger Corporation 
1073-5 Wenger Building 
Awatonna, Minnesota 55060 

Walker Systems, Inc. 

520 South 21st Avenue East 

Duluth, Minnesota 55812 

Ddnn Products, Inc. 
700 Bassett Rd. 
Westlake, Ohio 44145 

American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49504 

The Macton Corporation 

On-the-Airport 

Danbury, Connecticut 06810 

Brewster Corporation 

Old Laybrooks, Connecticut 06475 
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EXHIBIT G 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE SOURCES OF MATERIALS 

State Agencies of Surplus Property 

Military Sijrplus Outlets . 

Salvage Businesses 

Retail Businesses (e,g,^ grocery 
'^store(S that discard usable 
containers, cardboard, etc.) 

Utility Companies (cable reels, etc) 

Local Industries (sawmills, lumber 
yards , etc . ) 

School Patrons 
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EXHIBIT H 



LOCAL INDUSTRIAL ART AND, MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 



Partitions may be built by the following: 



Industrial art class 
Subject matter class 
Teacher 

Individual Students 

Maintenance department CQpld builH^arti tions according to 

1. Individual and class needs 

2. School plant architecture 

3. Floor space 
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EXHIBIT I 
CONSULTANT AGENCIES 

Maintenance Department 
State Education Department 
Architects 

TDnstruction Companies 



Other Educators 
Colleges and Universities 
American School and University 
Education Facilities Laboratory 
U. S. Office of Education 
SEP Forum 




Open Space Schools 



EXHIBIT J 
AVAILABLE MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 

Number 

Bookcases 

Storage cabinets ^ 

Study carries . 

Portable Walls 

Desks ' 

Chalkboards 

Bulletin Boards 

Screens 

Crates and Boxes 

Tack Boards 
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EXHifilf K 

• PRINTED RESOURCES ' " ' 

William Brubaker. and George Hutchinson. New Life for Old Bui34ngs . 
Education Facilities Laboratory, Incorporated, 1972. 

James Crockarell "Ten Right-Now Trends in SchlSol Planning," Nations 
Schools , July, 1974. 

Elementary School Buildings. - .nesion for Learning, National Education 
Associations, 1969. 

General Considerations for Fa cility Evaluation, prepared by Georgia - 

.State University, 19,74. * , 

Ben Graves, "New Use for Surplus Schools, Nations Schools and Colleges, 
February, 197&. . 

M^^^H^i.inr i Fdurational Facilities , The School Planning Laboratory, 
College of Ediication, The University of Tennessee, 1973.. 

National Schoo l Public Relations Association. Fdu-., U. S^ A^ 
Report. "Individualiz ation in Schools," mui N. Moore Street, 
Arlington, Virginia, 22209, 1971, pp. 1^4. 

National Sch ool Public Relations_As^ciation , Education U.S. A. , v 
Special Report 7 ^nTli?sT^o^rProvok€s Ghange^ontroversy . 1972. 

O pen Space Schools . American Association of School Administrators, ^ 
Washington D. C. , 1971 . 

Places and Things for Experimental Schools , Education Facilities, 
Laboratory, Incoroproated, 1972. 

Propst. Robert, Hi gh School - The Pr ocess and the Place. Educational 
Fac. 1 tti es . Labu'ratories Publ i cati on . 477 Madison Avenue. New York. 
New York." 10022. [ 

"Planning the Learning Envirdacent." _Nations Schools. Volume 94. Number 2. 
August. 1974. 

Protected Educational Facilities in Vound Space . United States Office 

of Education.. T973. 
CharVes H. Rathbone. editor. Ogen_Education - The Informal Classroom. 1971 
School Renewal, Educational Facijities Laboratory, 1971. , • 
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William H. Truesdell , "The New Importance of Renovation," The Education 
Digest , November, 1973. 

The Open Plan School , Education Facilities Laboratory, 1970. 

• Twenty-Five Adtion Learning Schools , National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1974. 

Wood, Fred H. , "Individual Differences Count/ National Association 

Secondary School Principal's Bulletin , Jto. 369, January, 1973. pp. 23-31 
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Can be used to: 

* Modity Learning 
Areas . 

* Support ' * 
Individualized 
Instruction 
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PACKET TWO 



% 

A PLAN TO RELOCATE AND/OR REORGANIZE 
MEDIA CENTERS TO EXPAND AND/OR 
FACILITATE INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Implemented By 

J. Wesley Hardy 
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PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this learning packet is to improve individualized 
instruction by making media center information available to the school 
administrator. In order to fully achieve this purpose, it is deemed 

i 

necessary to: 

1. Assess the environment, space, equipment, and functions of a 
school media center. 

2. Plan for the acquisition of additional equipment and flexibility 
in the use of present nftedia center facilities. . , 

CONCEPT : 

The school media center is a flexible work center designed to enhance^ 
the teaching-learning process. 
Sub-Concept : 

Establishing the status of the existing media center environment, 
space, equipmerit,' and functions wilfallow the school administrator to plan 
for expanded uses of the media center, with greater flexibility. 
OBJECTIVES : 

Given the necessary information, the school administrator will be able 

to: 

1, Use the instrument provided for assessing the media center 
environment, space, equipment, functions, and future needs. 

i 
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Analyze learning media center spaces in terms of functions. 
Demonstrate three ways to rearrange media center space to follow 
flexibil ity. 

Demonstrate ability to improve flexibility and use of media 
facilities through use of the packet: 
a. media center survey results. 



b. drawings and illustrations. 

c. list of possible consultants. 

d. list of sources for equipment and media center supplies. 
Accommodate and support individualized instruction by demonstrating 
ability to use the packet. 
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PRE-ASSESSMENT OF MEDIA CENTER 



Complete the following pre-assessment of the present media center 
situation in the school that you administer. This is *b be completed 
.without reference to outsidfe resourced. 



1. List three ways trte environment of the media center in the 
school you administer encourages desired learning. (OBJECTIVE 1) 
4. Attractive, colorful and inviting area. 

b. Separate areas to encourage individuals, small groups, 

and class groups to use the centers' holdings and equipment. 

c. Flexible scheduling 

2. List three possible functions of the media center in the school 
where you administer. (OBJECTIVE 1) 

a. Help students locate, evaluate, and synthesize infonnation 
for curriculum-related and recreational interests'. 

b. ^u^port faculty in provision of material^^d equipment ani 
in-service' in use of materials and equipment. 

c. Training faculty and students in preparation of materials - - 
i.e., slides, tapes, transparencies. 

3. List three possible ways (the media center space can be rearranged* 
to allow flexibility. (OBJECTIVES 1 and 2) 

a. Add more counter-height shelving to divide space into smaller 
areas for varied activities. 
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b. Addition and use of glass-enclosed areas. 

c. Remove part of one wall to have large opening from general 
area to periodicals room. 

List five ways a media center facility can be improved to 
accominodate and support individual instruction. (OBJECTIVES 4 and 6) 

a. Provision of additional carrels and/or study desks. 

b. Provision of additional space for housirig learning packets and/or 
sets of classroom supplementary materials. 

c. Preparation of area with water and sufficient electrical outlets. 
Also, materials for students. 

In-service with faculty members to improve- thei r understanding 
of the center and to gain supportive encouragement to students 
through the faculty, 
e. Acquisition of additional equipment (slide projectors,, filmstrip 

viewers, slide viewers, listening stations, etc.). 
Name five pieces of equipment in the media center of the school you 
administer. List two ways the use of each of these pieces of 
equipment may enhance individualized instruction in the school. 
(OBJECTIVES 1 and 5) 
E quipment 
a. Portable video tape system 



Uses of Equipment 



al- Tape classroom activities 

■ (labs, plays, special visitors, 
etc.) 

a2.; Tape special education programs 
from TV. 
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b. Filmstrip viewer 



c. Overhead projector 



bl . To preview filmstrip as to 
\^ relevance 

b2. To make up work when absent 

cl. To use existing material ta 
show to entire class 



d. SI ide projector 



Audio tape recorder 



\ 



c2. To make posters, graphs, and 
drawings 

dl . To economically show experiments, 
labs, ^tc. 

d2. , To have record for other classes 
to use material developed by one 
class 

el. To let students instantly hear 
how they sound 

e2. To keep record for those* not 

present for make-up work. Could 

use for reference. 

a 



6* Current Status 



On the scale below indicate with a checkmark the present status of 
the media center in the school you admiinster. 



Much 
Improvement 
Needed 



Little 
or no 

Improvement 
Needed 
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ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVES 1 and 2) 



Assessment of Environment ; 

1 . Functional in design 

2. Inviting in appearance 

3. Good lighting 

4. Acoustical treatment 

5. Climate control 

6. Floor covering reduces noise 

7. Adequate wiring available 

8. Furniture (sized) for students 
is appropriate 

Assessment of Space ; 

1. Located away from noise areas 

2. Easily accessible to students 
and teachers 

3. Permits extended day use 
without opening entire school 

4. Has 800 (Elem.) or 1000 (H.S.) 
square feet in the library 
reading room 

5. Has 240 square feet in a workroom 



Satisfactory 



Needs 
Improving 



Un satisfactory 



y 
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Needs 

^Satisfactory Improving Unsatisfactory 



6. Adequate shelving for required 
number of books ^ 

7. Reading Area 
Elementary 500 students - 

1875 square feet 

900 students - ^ 

2875 square feet 



High School - 1000 students- 

3125 square feet 

1500 students - 

4375 square feet 

2000 students - 

5625 square feet 

8, Office spate 

150 square feet per librarian 

9. Conference room - 150 square feet 
10. Ohe conference room for each 

500 students 
1 1 .VPeriodical . resources storage 

area (Elementary) not less than 
300 s^quare feet - (High School) 
not less than 1000 square feet 
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Needs 

Satisfactory Improving Unsatisfactory 

12. Individual Sui|y Stations enough 

for 30 to 40% of. seating capacity ■ — 

13. Individual study stations are 
electronically equipped for 

viewing and listening )Z_ — 

14. Housing provided for audio- 
visual material (minimum 120 square 
feet over and beyond regular 
storage sj^ce and magazine 

storage) ^ • L_. 

15. Media production laboratory ' . ^ 
(800. to 1000 square feet with 
sinks, running water, and 

electrical outlet) ! 

Assessment of Equipment : 

Identify the number on hand of the following items* of equipment, 
usually available in a well-stocked media center, in the school th^t 
you administer. 



3 
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Item 

16 m\ sound projector 



Number 
on Hand 



Basic Recommendation 
1 per 4 teaching stations 
plus 2 per media center 



8 mm projector (only equipment 1 per 3 teaching stations 

for which materials exist at plus 15 per media center 
N 

the appropriate school level 

should be procured) ^ 



0 



2x2 slide projector 
remotely control led 

Filmstrip pr combination 
f ilmstrip-sl ide projector 

Sound filmstrip projector 
10 X 10 overhead projector 
Opaque projector 



Filmstrip viewer 



1 per .5 teaching stations 
plus 2 per media center 4_ 



1 per 10 teaching stations 
pliis 1 per media center 15 



1 per 10 teaching stations 
plus 1 per media center 4_ 



l*per teaching station 

plus 2 per media center 18 



1 per 25 teaching stations 
plus 1 per floor in multi- 
floor buildings ' 3_ 



1 per teaching sta^'tion 
plus^e equivalent of 1 
per 2 teaching stations 
in media center in elementary 
schools and 1 per 3 teaching 
stations in media center in 



Needed 



11 
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secondary school^ 



n 



77 



J 
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Item 

2x2 slide viewer 



TV receiver 

(minimum 23 in. screen) 



Microprojector 
Record player 



Audio tape recorder 
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Basic Recofrmendation 
1 per 5 teaching stations 
plus 1 per media center 

1 per teaching station 
and 1 per media center 
where programs are 
available 



Number 
on Hand 



1 per 20 teaching stations 0_ 



1 per teaching station,^ K-3 
1 per grade level ,4-6 
1 per 15 teaching stations 
in juTiior high and secondary 
schools 

3 per media center 

1 set of earphones for 

each player _38_ 



1 per 2 teaching stations 
in elementary schools pTus 
,2 per media center , 



1 per" 10 teaching stations 
in junior high and secondary 
schools plus 2 per media 
center 21 
1 - set of earphones for 
each recorder 38 



Needed 



13 



60 
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Item 

listening station 



Projection cart 



Projection screen 




Basic Recommendation 
A portable listening 
station with 6-^ 10 
jets of earphones at 
the ratio O'f 1 per 3 
teaching stations 

1 per portable piece 
of ecfuipment, purchased 
at the time equipment is 
obtained 



Number 
on Hand 
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1 permanently mounted , 
screen per classroom 
plus additional screens 
of suitable stze a$ needed 
for individual and small 
group, use. The permanent 
screen should be no smaller 
than 70 x 70 with keystone 
el iminatoY- 61 



Needed 



18 
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Item 

Closed-circuit television 



Radio receiver (AM-FM) 



Copying machine 



Basic Recommendation 



Number 
on Hand 



All new construction should 

r 

include provisions for 
instal lation at each 
teaching station and 
media center. Older 
buildings should be 
wired for close(l- 
circuit television with 
initiation of such 
programs ^ 0^ 



1 per media center plus 

central distribution 

system (AM-FM^ ' _A. 



1 per 30 teaching 
stations plus 1 per 
media center 



Dupl icating machine 



Micro-reader (some with 
microfiche attachment) 



1 per 30 teaching 
stations plus 1 per 
media center 

Equivalent of 1 p^r 
10 teaching stations 
to be located in the 
media center 
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Item 

Micro-reader printer 



Basic Recpnwendation 
1 per media center 



Number 
on Hand 

0 



Needed 



Portable vidoe tape recorder 
system (including cameras) * 



1 per 15 teaching stations 
with a minimum of 2 recorders 



per bui Iding 



1 



Light control 

Local production equipment 
Items for special' consideration 
Assessm^em o^Vf^^f^ctions: 




Interchangeable functions: 



1. (Small spaces can be converted 
from seminar to individual 
study area/ 

Media center is designed 
to be flexible. 



Satisfactory 



Needs 

Improving Unsatisfactory 



Specific functions: 

1. The media center is used by. 

all school subject area personnel 

2. The media aval lable -supports 
all subject area personnel 

3. Scheduling in the media center 
pravides flexibility for use. 



V 



er|c 
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Needs 



Individual student use: 
1. Center is open all day for students >/_ 



Satisfactory Improving" Unsatisfactory 



student. ^ 

3. Audio-visual equipment i5L__ 
accessible to student. 

4. There is flexibility in 
checking out equipment and 
material to student. 

5. There is an easily understood 
procedure used to obtain use 
of media center by a student. 

6. Media center is, available on 
an extended day basis for a 
student. 

7. The center does not schedule 
functions th^t would interfere 

' with student uses of the media 
center. 



/ 



Study carrels are available for^y \ 




Training Activity : 

1. Using the information identified in the assessment of environment, 
space, equipment, and functions, list the improvements needed: 

a. Acoustical treatment is needed to improve center. 

b. Additional wiring is needed to accomnodate existing and 
future purchased equipment. 

c. Adjacent rooms need to be utilized for classes and conference 
rooms. 

d. The media laboratory needs to have running water and sink 
for utilization in preparing visual aids and teaching 
materials . 

e. 'Additional space is needed for audio-visual equipment 

with shelving and cabinets. 

f. Some "blocking" of three corridors needs to be installed in 
order^to mak^ center available for extended day use without 
opening entire school. 

2c Using the list of improvements needed, establish priorities by 
ranki ng each i tem. 
' 1. f 

2. b ^ , 




ACTIVITY 2 ' (OBJECTIVE 3) 



Ways to Arrange Space to Allow Flexibility 

1. Flexibility can be accomplished by movable panels, space 
dividers on rollers, folding and accordian partitions. .The 
teachers and students should be able to easily operate 
whatever devices are used. The whole process. of making 

the change should not take more than. two minutes (see Figure 1) 

2. Flexibility can be accomplished by relocating heavy furniture 
and rearranging^ oJthef contents of the spaces involved. The ^ 
same criteria used in number 1 apply^ but there will be more 
time needed for moving. ^ 

3. Flexibility can be accomplished by providing new spaces by the 
use of demountable partitions (see Figure 2). 

4. Flexibility can be accomplished by knocking down block 
partitions, rewiring, and utilizing more effectively the 
existing facilities (see Figure 3): 

Training Activity 

1. Draw a floor plan model of your present media center. 

2. Illustrate two ways you can rearrange the present media 
center space to ajlow flexibility. ' 
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ARRANGING SPACE TO ALLOW FLEXIBILITY 
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ACTIVITY 3 (OBJECTIVE 4):j 

A. Ways to Improve Flexibility and i/se of the Mediaij Center Facilities 

1. Better utilization of present media center. | (refer to Media Center 
Survey Results) | 

2. Review drawings and Illustrations to see hoW possible cha\nges 
may be made to improve present media center, {see Exhibits 
A, B, C, D, E, F, an^ G) 

3. Confer with specialists in the media center field of study in 
order to have the expertise available to assist in the role of 
consultants, (see Consultants Service Agencies list, Exhibk H) 
Acquire additional equipment to Ijave available in the media 
center. Use the list of Sources for Equipment and Media Center 
Supplies, (see Exhibit I) 

5, Review,'printed materials in the media center field to obtain 
additional information. Use the list of Printed Resources, 
(see Exhibit J) 
B Training Activity ^ 

1. Identify ways the flexibility and use of the media center 
facilities have improved by the us'e of the five methods 
listed above. ' > ^ 

1. Better uti 1 ization. of present media center. In request 
for additional wiring, the survey results aided in getting 
assistance. Aa adjacent classroom was incorporated as a 
periodicals room after survey was examined. 
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Possible changes to improve media center: 
-^additional acoustical treatment 
block off hallways to offer extended day use 
individual study stations could be acquired 
Specialists in the^field of media centers: 
Conferences were held with thrpe of the consultants listed. 
Up-dated ideas, methods, and suggestions were received as 
well as expertise advice. 

Additional equipment to enhance mec^ia center operation: 

microprojectors 

portable listening stations 

microreader printer 

portable video tape recorder system 

2x2 slide projector 

10 X It) overhead projectors 

filmstrip viewers 

slide viewers 
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POST-ASSESSMENT OF MEDIA CENTER 

(OBJECTIVE 5) 

Complete the post-assessment by utilizing information contained 
in the packet or from other available sources. 

1. List ways you have used the results of the media center survey 
(Activity 1 ) . 

a. Requested additional electrical outlets, and they\ are installed. 

b. Rearranged existing carrels to enhance individualization. 

c. Provided in-service for department chairmen about use of facilities. 

d. Held interdepartmental meetings to order equipment so as not to 

duplicate ordfers; thus saving money. . • 

\ 

e. Placed priorit\ies according to obvious shortcomings on survey. 

f. Provided space \for housing packets developed by teachers. 

g. Justified a request, and expect to have it approved, for 
water in the med^a laboratory for preparing materials. 

h. Made plans to use existing classroom as a periodicals room. 

i. Ordered shelving where there was a need. 

j. Made packet and plan available to 'faculty members to aid 
in better use of our media center. 
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List ways you have used the survey in rearranging for space and 
to allow flexibility for individualized instruction. (Activity 2) 

a. All carrels were not stationary. (Wiring caused some 
to be stationary. ) ^ 

b. Movable furniture, such as CA.rd catalogs and filing cabinets, 
were changed in location, 

c. Additional electrical outlets were installed to give 



mobility of equipment; i.e., filmstrip vieweS^s. 
List ways that you have used the survey to improve the use of the 
media center facilities to enhance individualized instruction, ' 
(Activity 3) 

a. Consulted with specialists to get ideas as to flexibility. 

b. Invited- sales representatives of various companies to bring 
equipment and ideas for best use in our center. 

c. Provided in-service for faculty, paraprofessionals, and secretaries 
^ to fully utilize all school personnel. 

Check the media center sources that you have actually used. 
y/ m edia center survey resMlts 
y/ d rawings and i 1 lustratior^ 
y list of possible consultants ^ 

sources of equipment and media. center supplies 



s 




status After Use of Packet 

On the scale below' indicate with a checkmark where you judge 
the media center to be at the school you administer following 
this learning experience. 



Much 

Improvement 
Needed 



Little 
or no 
Improvement 
Needed 
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Horizontal Media Module 



TV Receiver 




Mov ab le Div ider 
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Overhead Projector 
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Renovated Classrooms 
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EXHIBIT H , , 
CONSULTANT- SERVICE AGENCIES 

1. Representativesof Media-^fiter Supply and Equipment Companies 

" • * 

2. State Department of Education Planning Consultants 

3. Local School System Planning consultants * * " . 

4. Architects - Governmental and Private 

Cooperative Educational Service Agency Consultants of Georgia , ^ 

6. State Department of Education, Division of Education Media Services 

7. Local School System Department of Educational Media 

8. Selected Local tducators 

9. Department of Audio-Visual Instruction National Education Association 
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EXHIBIT I 

SOURCES FOR EQUIPMENT AND MEDIA CENTER SUPPLIES 



1. American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 

Chicago; Illinois' 60611 \ 



/ 



2. Ann Arbor Publishers, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 388 
Northington, Ohio 40385 

3. Avis 

3796 North Decatur Road 
Decatur, Georgia 30033 

4. Advanced Business Products 
214 Forsyth Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30083 

5. ^ Baker and Taylor Educationa^T^Products 

1391 Chattahoochee Avenue, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 

6. Calholn Company, Inc. 
121 Forrest Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

7. Cartridge Control Corporation 
2091 Faulkner Road, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324 

8. Children's Press 
Route 7, B6x 460 ' 
Griffin, Georgia 30223 

9. Cramer Video 

120 Hampton Avenue 

Neeham, Massachusetts 02194 

10. Creative Publications 
. P. 0. Box \1 0328 

Palo Alto, California 94303 

n. Follett Publishing Company 
1010 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago. Illinois 60607 / 

12. Frye's Foto Shop 

- 220 Luckie Street. N.W.. 
Atlanta. Georgia 30303 
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EXHIBIT I (continued) 

SOURCES FOR EQUIPMENT AND MEDIA CENTER SUPPLIES 



13. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



21 



22. 



23. 



24. 



Josten's Monarch Book Company • 
4070 Shirley Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia 30336 

( 

Learning Resources Company 

202 Lake Miriam Drive- ^ 

Lakeland, Florida 33803 

, r - 

MacMiUan Scjhool Supplies 
415 Buford Highway, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30345 

MacMiUan Publishers, Inc. 

1586 Stoneridge Drive 

Stone Mountain, Georgia 30083 

McCormack-Mathers P^ishing Company 
300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati , Ohio 45202 



Mead School Products 

1391 Chattahoochee Avenue,' N.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30318 

Nisewonger's A, V.-Centen ' 
1821 Shejwood Drive 
Norcros<, Georgia 30071 

Rand McNally and Company 

P. 0. Box 7600 V 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 

R. C. A. Service Company 

1901 Mountain Industrial Boulevard 

Tucker, Georgia 30084 

Rico Industries ' ' ^ 
P. 0. Box 122 * 
Calhoun, Georgia 30701 

School Equipment Dist,, Inc. 
319 Monroe Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

Scott Foresman Company 
1955 Montreal Road 
Tucker, Georgia 30084 
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EXHIBIT I (continued) 

SOURCES FOR EQUIPMENT ANQ MEDIA CENTER SUPPLIES 



?S.' Southwest Business Publications Company 
12633 Memorial .Drive, Suite. 33 
Houston, Texas 77024 

26. Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, 1 1 1 inoi s J^16n . 

27. " The Stevens Company, Inc. ' 

1021 Columbia Avenue, N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30309 j 

28. Thomas Educa^pn Systems 
5369 Saffron Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia 3t)338 
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29. Thompson School Book Company of Georgia 
1580 Stoneridge Drive 

Stone Mountain, Georgia 30083 

30. Transilwrap Company of Atlanta 
3616 McCall Place 

^ Doraville, Georgia 50340 

31. Visual Systems company 
38Z0 North Peachtree Road 
Atlanta, Georgia 30341 

t ^ 

32. Walt Disney Edux^ational Media 
Dept. AB-127, 800 Sonora Avenue 
Glendale, Caljfo^ia 90201 

33. Westbrook Ind. Electronics 
120 Lakeview Drive 
Bi>rfifngham, Alabama 3.5209 




34. /Wil-Kin Incorporated 
800 Lambert Dive, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324 
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EXHIBIT J 



PRINTED RESOURCES 



Books and Pamphlets : 

Beggs, David W. , III, Decatur-Lakeview High School: A Practical 
Application of the- Trump Plan . Englewood, Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, T964, 26 pages. 

Benyon, John, Study Carrels: Designs for Independent Study Space , 
Stanford, California: Western Regional Center of Education 
Facilities Laboratories, Stanford University, 1964, 20 pages. 

Dale, Edgar, Audiovisual Methods in Teaching , 3rd edition. New York: 
•/Holt, Rhinehartand Winston, 1969, 719 pages. 



DeBernadis, Amo, Planning Schools for New Media , Portland, Oregon: 
Portland Public Schools and the Division of Education, Portland • 
State College, 1961, 72 pages. 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, Profiles of Signifi cant Schoolsr 
High School , 1962, New York: Educational iicjVi^ties Laboratories, / 
iyt)i, »« pages". X ^ 

Erickson, -Carlton W. , Adminstering Instrik tionar^Media Programs. 
New York: MacMillah Company, 1968, 660 pages. 

Mahar, Mary H., ed.. The School Library as a Mater ials Center. 
Proceedings of a conference sponsored by the U. S. Departnjent 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in Washington, D. , 
May 16 - 18, 196?, Washington, D. C: U. S. GovernmerTt 
Printing Office, 1963, 84 pages. 

Micha.elis, John U., Ruth H. Grossman, and Lloyd F. Scott, New D^?1qns 
for the Elementary School Curriculum , New York: McGraw-Hill , 1967, 
482 pages. ~ 

Prostant, Emanuel T., School Media Program s : l^ase Studies In Management . 
Metuchen, New Jersey: Scarecrow Press, 1970, 200 pages. 

Taylor, James L., Library Facilities for Elementary and S econdary Scllool! 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C: 
U. S. Printing Office, 1966, 44 pages. 

Tnimp, J. Lloyd, and Dorsey -Baynham, Focus on Change: Gu ide to Better 
Schools. Chicago: Rand.McNally, 1961, 147 pages. 

Welsgerber, Robert A.^ ed. , Instructional Process and Media Innovation , 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1968, bbV pages. 




EXHIBIT J 



(conti nued) 



PRINTED RESOURCES 



Articles: 



A New A-V Technology' for Wide-Angled Learning," American School 
and University 39 (April, 1967), 23 - 27+. 




"Are Study Carrels Practical in Elementary Schools," School 
Management , 7 (June, 1963), 55 -'57. 

Beggs', David W,, III, "Organization Follows Use , . . The Instructional 
Materials Center," Audiovisual Instruction , 9 (November, 1964), 602 - 4 

Beggs, David W. , III, and James Olivero, "A Place Space . . . 
The Independent Study' Carrel . . .and a Variety of Studies in 
Lakeview High School, Decatur, Illinois," NASSP Bulletin , 46 
(January, 1962), 193 - 202. 

Buehl^r. Ronald. G., "How to Help Your Teachers Use the New Media," 
The Nation's Schools , 70 (July, 1962), 41 - 46. 

Cardinelli, Charles F., "Effective Use of the Resources Center," 
NASSP Bulletin . 50 (September, 1966), 49 - 57. 

Dane, Chase, "Sfhool Library as an Instructional Materials Center," 
Peab ody Jour*na l of Education . 41 (September, 1963), 81 - 85, 

Darling, Richard L., "Changing Facilities for Libraries,"* American 
School Board Journal, 153 (December, 1966), 2*3 - 25. / 



Eatough, Clair L., "What> Tomorrow' s Library Will Look Like," Nation's 
Schools , 777 (March, 1966),. 107 - 09. 

Emmerling, Frank C, "Salt for EduCiation," Educational Leadership . 21 
(January, 1964), 231 - 33. 

Ford, Harry J., "The Instructional Resource^ Center," Audiovisual 
Instruction , 7 (October, 1963), 524 - 2<i. 

Glenn, Magdalene, "Organizing a Materials Center," National Elementary 
Principal 40 (January, 1961),<28 - 30. 

Hartz, Fred1^fT^>■. , "Planning Schooi Libraries for Independfint Study," 
Clearir^ House. 40 (November, 1966), 144 - 48. — ^ 

Hlems, Annie Lou, "The Creative Elementary School Library as a Materials 
Center," Wilson Library Bulletin , 37 (October, 1962), 0^1 - 63, 184. 
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EXHIBIT J : . (continued) • 

PRINTED RESOURCES 

Jameson, Leonella, 'Xhanginl|^ Over to MaterialsKenters," Instructor , 
74 (November, 1^64), 56, 57, 71. ^ 

Knade, Oscar, "A Library to Serve," Elementary English , 41 (March, 1964), 

?89 - 92. • , . 

Lacy, Grace, "C U E An Experiment in the Humanities," ALA Bulletin ' 
60 (October, 1966), 918 - 22. 

Lawler, William J., and Eugene Edwards, "Thfe Instructional Resounces 
Center," Audiovisual Instruction, 7 (October, 1962), 545 - 50. 

Lee, Montrose, "A New Concept in Elementary Service Library," 
Audiovisual In struction 19 (November, 1965), 710 - 11. 

Matthew, Archie*and Jim Potts, "Individualize Media," Audiovisual 
Instruction , 11 (January, 1966), 42 - 44. 

Mesedahl, Leroy K. , "The IMC: Contribution to Individualized 
Instruction," Audiovisual Instruction , 19 (November, 1965), 

. 704 -,5.' ^ 

Miller. Ali>ert Jay, "Education in Depth Through the Learning Center," 
PennsvlvaniaVSchool Journal , 115 (April, 1967), 400^ 2. 

Moore, Daniel, "A School of Education Organizes Its Resources for 
Learning," Audiovisual Instruction , 13 (April, 1968), 243 - 48.^ 

Ogston, Thomas J., "Individualized Instruction: Changing the Role of 
the Teacher," Audiovisual Instruction , 13 (April, 1968), 243 - 48. 

Pate, Billy K. , "Beginning an "Instructional Materials Center," Michigan 
EdMcation journal , 41 (February 1, 1964), 30-31. 

Saltzman, Stanley D. , "Instructional Materials Center: The Hub of Learning," 
Audi ovisual Ins truction. 12 (October, >9e'7), 802 - 4/ 

: 

Sylvester, Robert, "Four Steps to a Learning Center," Instructor , 76 
(June, 1967), 73 - 84. 

Taylor*, Kenneth K.. , "Instructional Materials Center." Nation's Schools 
66 (DStember, 1960), 45-50. 

Taylor, Kenneth L., "Instructional Materials Centers and Programs," 
North Central Association Quarterly . 40 (Fall, 1965), 214 - 21. 

Ward, M. T.. "Teachers Are Using MM Centers," The Instructor . 77 
(June - July. 1968), 120. 
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1.. . EXHIBIT J (continued) 

PRINTED RESOUROES 

■ ^" ' 

Williamson^ Walter W. , "Developing an Instructional Materials 
Center in the Mount Royal School," Educational Leadership 
25 (November, 1967), . 167+. 

Zazzaro, Joartne, "They've Almost Invented Instant Learning," 
American School Board Journal , 156 (September, 1968), 10 - 14 
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A PLAN FOR 
. JrfTRANGING TRADITIONAL CLASSROOMS TO 
FACILITATE THE INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 



Science 
Center 
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Social Studies 
5 Art Center 
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PACKET THREE 
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A PLAN- TO REORGANIZE A TRADITIONAL 
CLASSROOM TO ENHANCE INDTVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION WITHIN THE CLASSROOM ^ 

by 

Sidney B. Home 
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PURPOSE: 



The purpose of this packet is to iinprflH^HlBP^ 




skill in: . . / 

Assessing the degree to which classrooms facilitate the 
individualization of instruction process. 
2.^^ranging traditional classrooms to reinforce the 
individaalization of instruction process. % 

CONCEPT : 

Edu^tional space can be cued with objects and behaviors to 
embody new meatrings that, have significance for the individualized- 
learning process. 
Sub-Concept : 

It is possible to arrange the 1 earn fHg facilities to reinforce 
the individualized curriculum, andf for the individualized curriculum 
to grow from the facilities. 
OBJECTIVES : ^ 

Given the information in this packet, administrators will be able to 

1, Perform a pre-assessment of adequacy for existing classrooms 
in five areas. ^ 

2, Use, the suggested strategies to arrange a classroom to 
facilitate the individualized process.. 

3, Perform a post-assessment of classroom adequacy^ 
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ACTIVITY 1 COWfcCTIVE 1) 
PRE-ASSESSMENT 

Complete the following pre*-assessment of the" classrooms in the 
school- you administer. This should be completed without reference 
to outside resources. * , 

1. "List three ways the classroom furniture supports the 

^ learning objectives. ^ • . ^ 

a. Good for the purpose for which designed (group). ^ 

b. Provides each student with a seat. 

c. The teacher is the director of the group. 

2. List three ways the spa^tial Arrangement may be revised 
to allow more flexibility. 

\» a. Removal of traditional student desks and use tables and chai 

b. Use of study carrels, divider shelves, etc. 

c. Develop learning centers. 

3. List three functions that are accommodated by "the learning 
centers: 

a. Group instruction 

b. Individual student work 

c. Bulletin board and blackboard 

4. List three storage areas for teath^^and^tudent-made materials. 

a. Desks 

b. Closets 

c. Shelves 



Name five pieces of equipment in the classroom. List two ways 
each piece may enhance individualized instructjion. 



Equipment 

a. Teacher desk". 

b. Student desks (30) 

c. File cabinet ^ 

d. Chal kboard ^ 

e. Bulletin board 



Use of Equipment 
al . Teacher seat 
a2. ^Storag^ 
Jt)l . * SttJdent seat 
b2. Storage 
cl . Storage i 
c2. Security 
dl . 01 reaction 
d2. Student use 
e1 . 01 splay ' >^ 
e2. Learning centers 



Current Status 

On the scaie . below, indicate wi th\a--€heckmark the. present status 
of the classroom ^^s it acconwodates and supports individualized ^ 
instruction. 



iz 



Much 
Improvement 
Needed 



Little 
or no 
Improvement 
Needed 
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Notes and Comments 

Needed - Removal of student desks - bring in tables and chairs. 
.Rearrange furni^^re to establish learnirg center. 
Corners good for small group work. 
Study carre\s wtll ^pcommodate eight students at once. 
Use video recorder to set up "studio." 
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ACTIVITY 2 (OBJECTIVE 2) 

Study the following categories for improving classroom space: 

1. Provide a variety of portable, lightweight, and sturdy furnitur^e - 
tables, chairs, desks, bookcases, and cabinets on casters. 

2. Arrange tables, chairs, and desks in a flexible manner that: 

# 

a. correlates with activities. 

b. permits face-to- face interaction. 

c. defines access routes. 

3. Remove the teacher's desk from the front or rear of the room ' 

to an adjacent space that does not sugge,st a place of surveillance 
by a guard. 

4. Place small challcboards and tack boards near carrels and work 
stations for student use. 

5. Disperse tbe media center into mini-resource centers within 
classrooms. 

a. Maintain a central media, resource- center. 

b. Invest in duplicate copies of books, records,, games, 
' newspapers, and audio-visual equipment. 

6. Construct learning centers in different sizes ..ancJ^apes from 
cardboard, plywood, or any sturdy material, j 

7. Display centers, on a table, bulletin board, wall, floor, or 
suspend them from the ceiling. ^ ' 
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8. Use portable units to partition into interest areas. • 

9. Provide space for a variety of medija - - projector, tape 
recorder, teleftsion, radio, camera, teletype terminal, 
computer terminal, duplicating machine, and picture 
telephone. 

10. Mount raceways on the ceiling, floor, or walls if additional 

conduits are needed* to accomnodate cables and conductors, ^ 

11. Provicjf storage space for contracts, student folders, learning 
kits, and other materials. 
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ACTIVITY 3 (OBJECTIVE 2) 
FURNI?URE AND EQUIPMENT INVENTORY 

The logical first step to determining classroom adequacy is 
to inventory all furniture and equipment. From this inventory, the 
administrator will be able to assess the degree to which the facilities 
support the objectives of the individualized process. Moreover, he 
-will be in a better posture to defend requests for additional equipment. 

EXPLANATION OF COLUMN NUMBERED ITEMS 

Column (1) - Stock Number : Fill in stock number, if available, 
from equipment catalog, or other source. 

Column (2) - Department : For example, English, Social Studies, 
etc. Elementary schools may substitute grades. 
Column (3) - Description : Use the equipment catalog, order, 
invoices, "requisitions to give information. 



Column (4) - Serial Numbers : Give vitalNiJ^rvmi cation information 
for all serialized equipment. 

Column (5) - Room Number :- Enter room niimber here. 

Column (6) - Quantity : Enter correct quantity under correct room 

number. . 

Column (7) - Total Quantity : Total all quantities listed. 
Column (8) - Unit Cost : Check equipment catalog. 
Column (9) - Total Cost : Multiply i^). Total Quantity, 
by Column (8), Unit Cost, and enter corrercfTotal Cost. 
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OAK UTILITY TABLES, 



FACKINC CHAIRS 



rU^room Furniture 



MOVABLE. CHAIR DESKS 



No. 0-IM 
\ and 



No. G-211 





CHAIR DESKS 



MULTI-DRAWER CABINETS 






CHA»*' 



. ADJUSTABLE TABLES 





QROUPINQ 
ADAPTABILITY 



STUDENT DESK 
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ACTIVITY 4 (OBOECTIV£ 3) 
POST-ASSESSMENT OF CLASSI^DOM ADEQUACY 
(use one sheet for each classroom) 



SATISFACTORY 



FURNITURE 

1 . " Movable 

2. Well-constructed 

3. Variety of types 

4. Assorted sizes 

» 

5. Desks 

6. Chairs 

7. Tables 

8. Bookcases 

9. Carrel^s 
1^0. Dividers 

Spatial Arrangement 

1. Lends flexibility 

2. Supports activities 

3. Encourages interaction 

4. Defines access routes 

•i. Provides adjacent placement 

of teacher's desk 
Centers 

1 . Wei 1-cbnstructed 

2. Functional 

3. Attractive 
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D. Storage Cabinets 

1. Instructional media 

2. Student folders. 

3. Work samples 

E. Structional Miscellany 
> 

, 1. Lighting 

2. Climate control 

3. Electrical outlets 

4. Acoustical treatment 

5. Bulletin boards 

6. ' Chalkboards 
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ACTIVITY 5 "(OBJEpTIVE 3) 
«■ 

? 

1. List ways you have used the results of your Classroom 
Adequacy Assessment to improve the individualization process. 

a. Removed traditional furniture - replaced 

b. Constructed study carrels 

c. Constructed divider shelves 

d. Established learning centers 

e. Made room more colorful and attractive 

2. On the scale below, mark with a checkmark where your program was \ 
before you began this learning experience and an X where you 

judge it to be presently. , 
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EXHIBIT B • • , 

RESOURCES 

-\ 

HUMAN RESOURCES' . , ' 

1. The resource staff of the Icoal schoQl system 

2. The resource staff of the State Department of Education 

3. Staff of schools implementing the process , 

4. Consultants from colleges and universities 
MATERIAL RESOURCES - ' - 

Bell, J. W., "Indiwidualtzing" Instruction at the High School Level," 
The High School Journal , April, 1959, p. 252. 

Cutts, Norma E., and Moseley, Nicholas, Providing for Individual 
Differences in the Elementary School . Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall , 1960. 

Card, Robert R. , "Group Instruction with the Individual Touch," 
The Education Digest , January 25, 1971, p. 9. 

Henderson, George L., "Individualized Instruction: Sweet in Theory, 
Sour in Practice," The Education Digest , March, 1971, p. 25. 

Herd, Arthur A"., "Successful Practices in Individualized Instruction," 
The Education Digest , March, 1971, p. 37. j- 

Hyman, Ronald T., "Individualization: The Hidden Agenda," The Education 
Digest , October, 1973, p. 48. 

Vite, W. L., "Grouping Practices in Individualized Reading." Elementary 
Enqli^, February, 1961, pp. 91-98. 

Zanco, M.. L., "How to Individualize Instruction wit.n a Tape Recorder," 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, February, 1963, p. 19. 
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The. National Elementary Principal . -vJlume LII. 1. September. 1972 

^Beckman. Ronald, "Interior Space: The Things of Education." p. 45, 



_Brooks, Robert A.. "Planning Better School^: The Educator- 
Architect Thing.^p. 68. 

_Perkins. Lawrence B., "New Trends in School Design." p. 14. 

"Ideas for NOhinstitutional School Furniture." p. 53. • 
^'Profile: Found Space," p. 27.. 
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IIOyABLE PARTITIONS 

Modify Learning Areas Support IndMduaiized Instruction 



Control Provide 

V 

\ ' - ' . 

Traffic Space Shelving^ ^ Teaching Walts 



Vision Sound Cabinetry Work Surfaces 



Fire Safety Fixture Outlets 
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A PLAN TO DEMONSTRATE HOW PORTABLE 
PARTITIONS CAN BE USED TQ ACCOMMODATE 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

by 

John E. Mob ley 

I. 
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MOVABLE PARTITIONS 

t 

PURPOSE : 

« 

The purpose of this packet is to improve the administrator's 
skill in: 

1. Assessing to what extent movable partitions are presently 
used. 

2. Assessing the present school plant to determine if movable 
partitions can be implemented. 

3. Planning for the construction of purchase and installation 
of movdble partitions, 

CONCEPT : 

Individualized instruction can be complemented if maximum use of 
existing floor space is utilized. ^ 
Sub'Concept : 

A school administrator should know how to locate and use movable 
partitions. 
OBJECTIVES : 

Given the necessary information, a school administrator will be 
able to: • , ^ 

1, Use the instrument provided to assess present conditions and 
determine how and where movable partitions can be used. 

2. Demonstrate three ways movable partitions can be used to 
^ enhance individualized instruction. 
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3. List resource materials, putlets, and conwercial supplies 
through exhibits - - movable partitions through the use df 
packet;. 

a. drawings and illustrations 

b. list of mobile partition suppliers ^ 



list of other* free and inexpensive sources 

d. list of possible consultant service agencies 

e. mobile partition survey results 

Use this packet to accommodate and support individuali^d instruction. 
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PRE-ASSESSMENT OF MOVABLE FURNITURE 

(Do not consult any res^tfrces in completing this pre-assessment. ) ^ 
1/ List five kinds of movable partitions in your building. 

a. bookcases 

b: chal kboards 

c. desks 

d» tack boardS: 
- e. study carrels 
2. List three possible uses of movable partitions rather than use 

identified above. 

a. separate student^or individualized instruction ^ 

b. traffic flow 

c. separation of classes * 

3.. List three ways to obtain movable partitions to accommodate and 
support in'tli vidual ized instruction. 

a. purchase them 

b. bui Id them 

c. improyise or have them donated ^ 

4. On the scale below indicate with a checkmark the present status of 
movable partitions that accommodate and support individualized 
instructii 



Much 



Little 



Improvement . , v or no 

Needed Improvement 

Needed 
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MOVABLE PARTITION SURVEY INSTRUMENl 
ACTIVITY 1 . (OBJECTIVE 1) 

(Use separate sheet for each kind of movable partition identified.) 

^ Movable Chalkboards 



\/'^ B ookcase!s 

Storage Cabinets 

^Study Carrels 



Bulletin Boards 
Screens 



Movable Ceiling to Floor Wall 

Desks 

Easels 



Crates and Boxes 
Tack Boards 



Other 



1 . Number on hand 36 

2. ^ize varying 



3. Location library and classrooms 

4\ Present use of unit ^ " • ^ 

5. Are the rejults being used to accommodate and support individualized 
instruction? If so, hov^)?^ No 

\ 

6. Notes and Comments ^ ^ 

* f» 

Individualized instruction is presently taking place at the 
sti^ent's desk or table. 
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MOVABLE PARTITION SURVEY IKSTRUMENT 
ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 

(Use one sheet for each kind of movable partition identified.). 



Bookcases 



Movable Chalkboards 



. \/ S torage Ca^fets 

^Study Carrels 

Movable Ceiling to Floor Wall 

^Desks 

Easels 



Bulletin Boards 
Screeps 



Crates and Boxes , 



Tack Boards 



Other 



1 . Number jon hand 26 

2. Size * varying 

3. Location library and classrooms 

4. Present use. of unit storage of teacher supplies 

5. Are the units being used to accommodate and support individualized 
instruction? If so, how? Jjo 

6. Notes and Comments 

Could be used, for individualized instruction if located in such 
a manner to partition a small section of the room. 
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MOVABLE PARTITION SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 

(Use one sheet for each kind of movable partition identified.) 

Movable Chalkboards 



Boojccases 
Storage Cabinets 



y/ S tudy Carrels 
Movable Ceiling to Floor Wall 



Bulletiyn Boards 
Screer 



Desks 
Easels 



^Crares and Boxes 

>-"Tack Boards 



Other 



1 . Number on Kand 12 

2, Size ' varying 

3, Location reading room 

4, Present use of unit individual study area 

5. Are the ynits being used to accommodate and support individual 
Instruction? If so, how? Yes 

4 

6. Notes and Comments 

Additional units need to be purchased for other rooms in the 
school plant. 
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MOVABLE PART iflOl^ SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
, . ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 

(Use one she^t for each Mnd of movabVe partition identified.) 



Bookcases 
Storage Cabinets 
Study Carrels 



Movable Chalkboards ' 
Bulletin Boards 
Screens 



\/ M ovable Ceiling to Floor Wall 



Crates and Boxes 



Desks 



Tack Boards 



Easels 



Other 



1 . Number on hand 0 

2. Size none 

3. Location none 

4. Present u^e of unit none 

5. Are the unjts being used to accommodate and support individualized 

instruction? If so, how? No 

^> — 

6. Notes and Comnents ^ 

A movable ceiling to floor wall could ^e used to. open space for 
large group activities. 
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MOVABLE PARTITION SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 



(Use one sheet for each kind of movable partition identified.) 

Bookcases^ ^^^^ — 

^Storage Cabinets 

Study Carrels ' 



Movable Ceiling to Floor Wall 

l/ Desks 
Easels 



Movable Chalkboards ^ 
Bulletin Boards 
Sc reens 
Crates and Boxes 
Tack Boiirds 
Other 



1 . Number on hand 6T_ 

2. Size "A" frame desks 

3. Location in all cl assrooms 

4. Present use of unit traditional and individualized instruction 

5. A^e the units being used to accommodate and support individualized 
instruction? If so, how? Yes_ Individual and group activities 

6- Notes and Comments 

Desks are presently being used for individualized instruction, 
but improvements could be made by creating more privacy and 
less eye contact and noise. 
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MOVABLE PARTITION SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

ACTiviiyyi; (objective j) 

(Use one sheet for each kind of movable partition identified.) 



Bookcases 
Storage. Cabinets 
Study Carrels 



Movable Chalkboards 



Bulletin Boards 



Screens 



Movable Celling to Floor Wall 
Desks 



Crates and Boxes 



Tack Boards 



Easel s 



Other 



1 . Number on hand 

2. Size varying • 

3. Location library and classrooms 

4. Present use of units display 

5. Art the units being used to acconinodate' and support individualized 
instruction? If so. how? No 

6. Notes and^CofTwents ^ . 

Easels could be arranged to ^reduce eye contact and regulate 
trafftc flow. 
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MOVABLE PARTITION SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 



(use one sheet for each kind of movable partition identified!) 

Bookcases 

Storage Cabinets 

Study Carrels 



\/ M ovable Chalkboards 

Bulletin Boards^^ 

Screens 



Cra^tes and Boxes 



Tackj Boards 



'Other 



Movable Ceiling to Floor Wall 

D esks 

Easels * 

1 . Number oh hand 2 ^ 

2. Size varying 

3. Location classrooms 

4. Present use of unit instructional instrument 

5. Are the units being used to accommodate and support individual i-zed 
instructipn? If so, how? No 

6. Notes and Comments b 
Movable chalkboards could be. used to isolate certain areas 

* for privacy and regulation of traffic flow. 
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MOVABLE PARTITION SURVEY ^INSTRUMENT 
ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 



(Use one sheet for each kind of movable partition identified.) 



Bookcases 
Storage Cabinets 
Study Carrels 



Movablie Chalkboards 



z 



Bulletin Boards 



Movable Ceiling to Floor Wall 

Desks. 

Easels 



Screens 

Crates and Boxes 



Tack Boards 
Other 



1 . Number on hand 26 / 

2. Size varying 

3. Location classrooms ^ 

4. Present use of unit displ^ 

5. Are the uRits being used to accommodate and support individualized 
Vfvstruction? If so, how? Demonstration and information 

6. Notes and Comments 

Bulletin boards could be made portable or attached to the back 

of movable chalkboards in order to provide information, save space, 

and create Individualized Instructional space. * 



S 
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MOVABLE PARTITION SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 



1 r 



(Use one sheet for each kindx)f movable partition identified.) 



Bookcases 
Storage Cabinets 



Study Carrels 

^Movable Ceiling to Floor Wall 

^Desks 

fasels 



J_ Movable Chalkboards 

^BuTletin Boards 

i/ S creens 

Crates and Boxes 



Tack Boards 



Other 



1 . Number on hand 10 ' ^ 

s. 

2. Size varying 

3Y Location library and classrooms \ 

4. Present use of unit showing of films and slides 

5. Are the yaits being used to accommodate and support individualized 
instruction? If so, ^ow? Yes, but only .in isolated instances . 

6. Notes and Comments 

Screens coiild bemused to show films and' si ides and also to block 
off areas for individualized study and activity. 



J 
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Movable partition survey instrument 



ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVyE 1) 



(Use one sheet for each kind of movable partition identified,) 



Bookcases 
Storage' Cabinets 
Study Carrels 



Movable Ceiling to Floor Wall 

Desks 

Easels ^ 



Movable Chalkboards 

^Bulletin Boards 

^Screens 

\/ C rates and Boxes 



Tack Boards 
Other 



1 . Number on hand 70- 

2. Size varying ^ 

3; Location library andclassrooms ' 

4. Present use of unit storage 

5. Are the units being used to arcomnodate and support individualized 
instruction? Is so. how? No 

6. Notes and Comments 

Boxes and crates could be arranged to provide areas, for r 
individualized instruction and regulation of traffic flow. 



* 
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MOVABLE PARTITION SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 

(Use one sheet for each kind of movable partition identified.) 



Bookcases 



Movable Chalkboards 



Storage Cabinets 
Study Carrels 



Bulletin Boards 
Screens » 



Movable Ceiling to Floor Wall 

Desks 

Easels 



Crates and Boxes 



Tack Boards 



Other 



1 . Number on hand 1_2 

2. Size \arying 

3. Location classrooms 

4. Present use of unit 

5. Are the units being used to accommodate and support individualized 
instruction? If so. how? ^es_ Informational purposes 

6. Notes and Comments ^ 

Unless made portable, they could be used for little else than they 
are presently utilized. 
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MOVABLE PARTITION SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 



(Use one sheet for each kind of movable partition identified.) 

Bookcases ' 

Storage Cabinets 

^Study Carrels 



Movable Chalkboards 
Bulletin Boards 
Screens 



Movable Ceiling to Floor Wall 

Desks 

Easels 



Crates and Boxes 
Tack Boards 
r 



s/ O the 



1 . Number on hand varying 

2. Size varying 

3. Location classrooms 

4. Present use of unit varying 

5. Are the units being used to accommodate and support individualized 
instruction? If so. how? Yes, in some cases 

6. Notes^ and Comments 

Selme teachers have brought in sofas, chairs, tables.. and other 
items which are being used to separate certain areas for 
•individual and small group instruction. 
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- ACTIVITY 2 -XflBJLCTIVE 2) 

Indicate the manrier in which your school could use movable 
partitions in the modification of learning ^reas. 
(See Figures 1, 2, 3. 4. 5, and 6) 

1. Large Group Activities 

a. y/ R egulate distance belween groups 

b. y/ A ccommodate traffic flow 

c. / Provide additional space for multi-class uses 

d. J C ontrol visual contact 

e. y Expand visual contact 

\ — 

f. \/ R egulate noise level 

2. Small Group Activities (single classroom) 

a. y Regulate distance between groups 

b. y/ P rovide privacy 

c. y R egulate noise level 

d. j/ C ontrol visual contact | 

3. Individual Activities 

a. y A udio-visual applications 

b. y P ersonal counseling 

c. y Privacy 

d. y Independent study 

e. y Reduce visual contact 
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II. Display and Informational Purposes 

1. Walls used for bulletin boarxls, chalkboards, and projection 
screens 

2. y/ Used to hang shelves and cabinets 
III. Absorb Noise * 

1. ,y Reduce noise between classes 

2. y Reduce noise between classroom and traffic flow 

3. y Reduce noise between individuals in classroom activities 

4. y Seal off electronic audio noise ^ 
\H . Utilize Large Open Space 

1. ^Gymnasium 

'2. ^Auditorium 

3. ^ Stage 

' 4. Corridors 

5. ^Cafeteria 

6. y Library 

7. ^ L aboratories ' 

Now that you have identified ways to use movable partitions, place a 
checkmark at the left of those items suitable to your needs. 
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. ACTIVITY, 3 ■■{OBJECTIVE 3) 

" Ways to obtain movabTe partitions: 

"1. Purchase '^commercially (Exhibit F) 

2. Free and inexpensive sources (Exhibit 6) 

3. Local industrial art and maintenance department (Exhibit H) 

4. Consultant serviced (Exhibit I) 

5. Use of available materials and equipment (Exhibit J) 
• Comments: 

Refer to Printed Resources (Exhibit K) for addi tional information. 
y Each exhibit was reviewed an'dltudied for its applicability to the 
needs of the Open Campus School. Some ideas were adopted from the 
exhibits and some ideas were contributed to them. 
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« POST-ASSESSMENT 

ACTIVITY 4 (OBJECTIVE 4) 

Use the information contained in this packet of* from any dutside source 
in completing your ^assessment. 

1. Having completed your prerassessment, ^identify the four most 
practical partitions in the school you administer that could 
be put on rollers and made movable. 

a. Movable chalkboards ^ 

b- Movable bulletin boards 
^ c. Movable wal Is 
v^. d. Movable bookcases 

2. List five ways that moYdbTe partitions can be used in the school you 
administer to accommodate individual iz(^d instruction (Activity 2). 
a. Reg\jlalBdi stance between groups 

, b. Accofranodate traffic flow 

c. Control visual contact 

d. Regulate noise level 

e. Audio-visual application 

4 

i 

/ 
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3. What sources could you or have you used In your effort to 
implement movable partitions. 

a. Commercial supplies - Exhibit A, especially American Seating Supply. 

b. Free or Inexpensive sources - local patrons and businesses. 

c. Local industrial art or maintenance department - extensive use 

■% 

of the maintenance department. 

d. Consultant services - the school maintenance engineer helped 
considerably in designing and having built the Items constructed. 

e. Available materials and equipment - the staff found that many items 
on hand could be used for partitions; e.g.,, boxes and crates, desks, 
chairs, and chalkboards. ^ ^ 

4. On" the scale below Indicate with a checkmark the present status of 
movablVp^rtl tions that accommodate and support Individualized;^! 



instruction. 



Much 
improvement 
Needed 



Little 
or no 
^Improvement 
Needed 



Comments: 

Some improvements have been made, but there is much room for 
development. 
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EXHIBIT A 



An arrangeJint of four conventional classrooms has been "^ated using 
oortable partitions. These sliding panels are suspended from the ceiling 
J^r^ealeS at their base allowing for maximum acoustical advantages. 
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Flexible partitions easily create a ^ransitional situation, 
which still retains a conventional classroom or audio/visual area 
and a smaller area for seminars, conferences, or teacher prepara- 
tion. 
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A quiclT rearrangement into a plan df open class areas, for 
common subjects such as U. S. History and American Literature 
grouped around a resource center. This area is now a useful 
open plan arrangement which has been derived from the original 
four conventional classrooms as shown in Exhibit A. 
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EXHIBIT E : 



A backdrop arrangement creating a class-size stage area and 
wings. The ease of panel relocation allows daily, even hourly 
rearrangement to suit the i ns t rue t io^^a 1 space to the educational 
program. Note, also a- teacher preparation nrea defined just 
outside the class area. 
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EXHIBIT F 




SOURCES FOR MOVABLE EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 



Manchester, Indiana 46962 

Virginia Metal Products 
Orange, Virginia 22960 

Modernfield 
Box 310 

New Castle, Indiana 47362 

Wenger Corporation 
1073-5 Wenger Building 
Awatonna, Minnesota 55050 

Walker Systems, Inc. 

520 South 21st Avenue East 

Duluth, Minnesota 55812 

Donn Products, Inc. 
700 Bassett Rd. 
We^lake, Ohio 44145 

American Seating Com|iany 
Grand Rapids. Michigan 49504 

The Macton Corporation 

On-the-Airport 

Danbury, Connecticut 06810 

Brewster Corporation 

Old Laybrooks, Connecticut 06475 



Peabody North 
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EXHIBIT 6 * 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE SOURCES OF J^ATERIALS 

• State Agencies for Surplus Property 

Military Surplus Outlets 

Salvage Businesses 

Retail Businesses (e.g., grocery 
stores that discard usable 
containers, cardboard, etc.) - ^ 

Utility Companies (cable reels, etc.) 

Local Industries (savmiills, lumber 
yards, etc.) 

School Patrons 

\ 



1- 

/ 
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EXHIBIT H 

LOCAL' INDUSTRIAL ART AND MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 
Industrial art class projects' to build partitions 
Subject matter class to build partitions 
Teacher to build partitions ^ 
Individual students to build partitions 
Maintenance department to build partitions according to 

1. 'individual and class needs 

2. School plant architecture 
3,. Floor space 

■J 
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EXHIBIT II 
CONSULTANT AGEflCIES 
Maintenance Department 
State Education Department 
Architects 

Construction Companies 
Open Space Schools 
Other Educators 
Colleges and Universities 
American School and University 
Education Facilities Laboratory 
U. S. Office of Education 
SEP Forum 
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EXHIBIT J 
AVAILABLE MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 
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Number 



Size 



Bookcases 
Storage Cabinets 
5tudy Carrels 
Portable Walls 
Desks 

Chalkboards 
Bulletin Boards 
Screens 

Crates and Boxes 
Tack Boards 
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. EXHIBIT K 

' PRINTED RESOURCES 

Willian, Brubake/. and George Hutchinson, ^ew Life for Old Building s. 
Education Facilities Laboratory. Incorporated. iy72. 

Jan,,s Crockarell. "Ten Right-Now Trends in School Planning." Nations 

Schools . July. 1974. 
Elenientar^^^ National Education 

Associations, ^96y. 
GeneraI.Consjde^^ prepared by Georgia 

State University. 1974. 
Ben E. Graves. "New Use for Surplus Schools. Nations Schools and loVleaes. 

February. 1975. 

Proton. Virginia. 22209. 1971 . pp. 1-64. 

n p>n <;n.ce school's , American Association of School Administrators , 

Washington D. C. . 1971 . 
Places^ndJMna^^ Education Facilities 

Laboratory. Incoroproated. 1972. 

.,• u c u «i TKo Urnrft^t: and thc Place. Educational 

^^?5^$iir.rt;hSJ^oif^f^ibi^^ 

New York, 10022. 

"Plahhihg the Learning Environment," Nations Schools. Volume 94. Number 2. 
August. 1974. 

,,„»rt.H Fducatior- r,MU,i>. in Found Space. United States Office 

of Education, 1973. 
Charles H. Rathbone. editor. Open Educatjo n - The Infonnal Cla _s^. 1971. 
SchoolRenewai. Educational Facilities Laboratory. 197K 



r 



William H. Truesdell, "The New Importance of Renovation," The Education 
Digest , November, 1973. i 

The Open Plan School . Education Facilities Laboratory, 1970. 



Twenty-Five Action Learning Schools , National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1974-.^ 

Wood, Fred H. , "Individual Differences Count," National Association 

Secondary School Principal's Bulletin . No. 369, January, 1973. pp. 23-31 



\ 
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PACKET FIVE . ^ 



A PLAN TO UTILIZE MOBILE, MULTIPLE-USE 
FURNITURE TO FACILITATE AND ACCOMMODATE 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

John" P, Nichols o 



y 



i 
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PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this packet is to improve school administrator 
skills in: 

1. Assessing the quantity of mobile furniture in 
their building. 

2. Assessing the present Use of mobile furniture in ^ 
their building. 

3. Planning for purchase of and future use of^obile 
furniture. ^ ^ 

CONCEPT : ^ 

School furniture is mobile and has multiple uses. 

\ 

Sub-Concept: 

Identif ication'of mobile school furniture, present uses, 
and planning for better uses is a basic concern of school 
administrators. 
LEARNING OBJECTIVES : 

Given the necessary information, school administrators will be 
able to: ^ 

1. Use the instrument provided for assessing mobile furniture 
quanity, use, and future needs. 

2. Demonstrate three different ways to use mobile furniture 
in the modification of learning areas. 



/ 
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3. Demonstrate ability to improve the quantity and use 

0 

of mobile furniture through the use of packet, 
a. drawings and illustrations 

lists of mobile furniture suppliers 

c. lists of^ther free and inexpensive sources 

d. lists of possible consultant agencies 

e. mobile furniture survey results* 

4. Accommodate and support individualized instruction by 
demonstrating his ability to use the packet. 



\ 
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f PRE..ASSESSMENT OF MOBILE FURNITURE 

(Do not consult any resources in completing this pre-assessment . ) , 

1. List five different kinds of mobile furniture in your 
building and present use of each. (Objective 1) 

a. Flat top desks - (student desks). 

b. Portable chalkboards (group instruction and sectioning rooms) 

c. Portable room dividers (sectioning rooms). 

d. Cabinets (storage of supplies). 

e. Bookcases (storage of books). 

2. List three different possible uses of mobile furniture 

other than uses identified above. These j]fes must be 

r 

applicable in the modification of learning areas. 
(Objective 2) V 

a. Redefine classroom boundaries. 

b. Displays. ^ 

c. Projection s^*^ens 

3. List three ways to obtain mobile furniture needed to 
accommod^^te and support individualized instruction. 
(Objectives 3 and 4) 

'^d. Purchase furniture with school or Board of Education funds. 

b. Have furniture built by district maintenance ^§hop. 

c. Purchasa furniture or building materials with P. T. A. funds. 



3(52 
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4. Place a checkmark on the scale of the present status of mobile 
furniture in the school you administer. 



Much Little 
Improvement or no 

Needed Improvement 

Needed 
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Multi -Purpose Storage Cabinets 



ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 
MOBILE FURNITURE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

(Use one sheet for each kind of mobile furniture identified.) 
Check One: 

B ookcases ^Storage Cabinets 

Listening Stations 

Room Dividers 

1. Total number of units on hand 22 

2. Size of units 
N Small 

) 22 M edium 
Large 



^ Other flat top desks 



3. Location of units 

18 Regular classro6ms 

Librar^ 

4 Special classrooms 

Teacher work areas 

Other, list 



4. Present use of units Student learning projects and student desks 



5. "Are the units identified being used to acconwodate and Support 
indiviualized instruction? If so, how? Moderate support 



6. Notes and comments Provisions will be made to provide more desks. 
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ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 
MOBILE FURNITURE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

(Use one sheet for each kind of mobile furniture identified.) 
Check One: 

J Bookcase^ 

Listening -Stations 

Room Dividers 

1, Total number of units on hand 3 

2. Size of uni ts 
1 SmaVl 

' 1 Medium 



Storage Cabinets 

Mul ti-Purpose Storage Cabinets 

y O ther portable chalkboards 



J Large 



3. Location of units 

1 Regular classrooms 
_Lit5ra ry 

2 ^ Special classrooms 
Teacher work areas 

Other, list 



Present use of units One board is used as divider and for instruction, 
whereas other two are used for instruction only, 



Are the units identified being used to accommodate and support 
individualized instruction? If 50, how? One unit moderate, other two 
minimum^ 



6. Notes and .coirtnents Quantity needs to be increased. 
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ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 
M OBILE FURNITURE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

(Use one sheet for each kind of mobile fu^,nitu^e identified.) 
Check One: 



Bookcases 



Storage Cabinets J 



Listening Stations Mul ti-Purpose Storage Cabinets 

Room Dividers ^Other_ 



1. Total number of units on hand 8_ 

2. Size of units 

2 S mall 
4 Medium 



_2 ^Large 



3. Location of units 

2 - Regular classrooms 
2 L ibVary 

4 S pecial c^l ass rooms 

Teacher work areas 

Other, list 



Present us6 of units Room Dividers 



5. Are the units identified being lised to accoirmodate .and support 

individualized instruction? If so, how? Moderate support by providing 



/ 

area^ conducive to individual work. 



Notes and comments Increase use of dividers for use of displays and 
yarning centers. Quantity needs to be increased. 
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ACTIVITY 1 ^OBJECTIVE 1) 
MOBILE FURNITURE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

(Use one sheet for each kind of mobile furniture identified,) 
Check One: 

Bookcases / S torage Cabinets 

Listening Stations MuUi-Purpose Storage Cabinets 

Room Dividers ^Other 

1. Total number of units on hand 2 

2. Size of units ^ 
Snrall . - 

2_ ^Medium 

. Large 



LocatiT)n of units 

Regular classrooms 

Library 

_2 Special classrooms 

_ Teacher work areas 
Other, list ' 



4. Present use of units Storage of science equipment and supplies. 



5. Are the units identified being used to accommodate arrd support 
'individualized instruction? If so, how? Little or none 



Notes and comments Quantity needs to be increased. The units need tO 
be placed' inVegular classrooms equipped as learning centers, ^ 
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ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 

MOBILE FURNITURE SURVEY INSTRUMENT " ' ' 
(Use one sheet for each kind of mobile furniture identified.) 

Check One: > ^ 

J B ookcases Storage Cabinets 

^Listening Stations Mul ti-Purpose Storage Cabinets 

Room Dividers ^Other . 



4. 
5. 

6. 



1. Total number of units on hand 

2. Size of units 

1 Small 



3 



Medium 
Large 



3. Location of units 

9 Regular classrooms 

^Library 

2 S pecial classrooms 
Teacher work area 



Other, list 



Present use of units Storage of books 



Are the units identified being used to accommodate and support 
individualized instruction? If so» how? Little or none ; 



Notes and comments Quantity needs to be increased. Plan to^ use more' 
for displays and dividers, \ 
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ACTIVITY 2 (OBJECTIVE 2) 

WAYS TO USE MOBILE FURNITURE IN THE 
MODIF ICATION OF LEARNING AREAS 

,_ ■ 

1. Mobile furniture can be used for dividing or sectioning 
the classroom. 

A. Sectioning Provides 

1. Individual student work aceas 

2. Small group worK areas 

3. Quiet thinking areas ' . 

4. Balance between quiet and noisy work areas 

5. Active learning atmosphere j 

B. Training Acjtivity 

1. Using mobile furnitur/identified in your Mobile 
Furniture Survey, draw a floor plan mode.l which 
reflects ther five concepts listed above. (Use a 
separate sheet of, paper.) ' ^ 

NOTE: I liked my floor plan so well that I implemented 
it in an open space area (the center of a pod). Photo- 
graphs are attached (see plan for implementing packet). 
2' List some 'areas in your building where your floor plan 
model can be used. 

1. Special classrooms 

* 

2. Regular classrooms 

3. Open space areas 

4. Work' areas 
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III. 



Mobile furniture can be used for displaying pertinent materials. 
A. Possible Display Uses 

1. Display stu<lent work on backs of the mobile furniture. 

2. Display instructions for using the learning area. 

3. Projection screens. 

4. Three-dimensional display and demonstration space 
through proper placement of the mobile furniture. 

Training Activity 

1. List the mobile furniture identified In your Mobile 
Furniture Survey undgr the proper category. 



B 



Flat Display 
of 

Student Work 



Use as 
Projection 
Screens 



Three-Dimenslonal 

Display 
Space 



a. portable chalkboards a. cabinets a. deslcs 

b. room dividers b. room dividers b. cabinets 

^ c. bookcases c. chalkboards c. bookcases 

id. d. bookcases (back) d. 

e. e. e. 

Mobile furniture can be used for storage of pertinent materials > - 
and supplies. 

A. Possible Storage Uses 

K Materials s,torage ^ 

,2. Supplies storage ^ <• 

3. Equipment storage . - ' ^ 

B. Tra;ining Activity s 

* 1. Present mobile furniture can best be used for storage of: 
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Materials 

v^a . dfesks 



c. 



Supplies 
y/^, cabinets 
i/^. bookcases 



Equipment 
✓a^ bookcases 
w^cabinets 



c. 



2. Now that you ha\le identified units^vailable, place a 

checkmark by tho/se units you plan to use for storage purposes. 



i 
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RHADINC ARHA FLOOR PLAN - - MOB I LH FURNITURI. FACKHT 

by ?■ 
•i. P. Nichols 



display 



supporting po<;t 

O 



0 



storage 
cabinet 



CLASS 
portable blackboard 



d i s p 1 a >• ^ 




student desk^ 

□ 

o 



□ 



studt?nt desks 
in c i rc I c 

□ □ 
<>□<> 



suppo r t 1 ng [ins r 

O 



□ 



• t a 1^ 1 0 
with 
book 
display 



c o 



< 
CL 



^ — Cl. 



c h a i I- s 
^ 



table with 
1 i sten i stat ions 



O 

a 

a: 
a: 
O 



existing 
teacher 
wo rk room 



bookcase 
resting on 
top of table 
(for s t o rage 
and d i'Sp 1 ay ; 



storage 
cabinets 
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ACTIVITY 3 (OBJECTIVE 3) 

WAYS TO OBTAIN MOBILE FURNITURE ' ' 

NEEDED TO ACCOMMODATE AND SUPPORT - 
^ INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTW 

1. Have local industrial 'arts or maintenance departments construct 
(see Exhibits A, B, C, D, E). 

2. Purchase comnerclally (see list of suppliers. Exhibit F). 

♦ 3.- Ask o^ers for assistance (see Consultant Service Agencies lists, • 
Exhibit 6). 

4. Obt^iJi from free and inexpensive sources materials for constructing 
y/mobile nirhiture (see list of sources. Exhibit F). 
: 5 / Use present furniture (see results of Mobile Furniture Survey). 

Cbmments: \ 

Refer ti) Printed Resources (Exhibit H) for additional information. 



V 

t 

ACTIVITY 4 (OBJECTIVE 4) 

I 

POST-ASSESSMENT OF MOBILE FURNITURE 

(You may use information contained the packet or other oi|ts\de 
sources in completing the post-assessment.) 

1. List ways you have used the results of your Mobile Furniture Survey 
(Activity 1). 

a. Identified existing mobile furniture. 

b. Identified use of existing mobile furniture. 

c. Identified r\e%d&. 

d. Results used in planning changes for use of mobile furniture. 

e. . Used results in the development and implementation gf a plan 

to convert an open area (ngn-instructional ) inl^o a reading area. 
2\ List ways sectioning, displaying, and storage^ uses of mobile 

furniture h^ve improved individualized instruction (Activity 2). 

a. Prompted teacher interest in mobile furniture and individualized 
instruction. 

b. Identified more and better ways to Cise mobile furniture.. 
. c. In individualizing instruction.' 

d. Provided for more efficient use of space. 
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Check the mobile furniture sources which you actually used 
(Activity 3). 

Units built by local maintenance department 

r i 

^ C onmerical suppliers 
'Consultant agencies 



>y Free and inexpensive source?^ 
y/^ M obil,e furniture survey results 



4. On the scale below, mark with a checkmark the status of the mobile 
furniture in the school you administer after' the use of the 
learning packe,t. 



Much Little 
Improvement o'" "° 

Needed Improvement 

Needed 



J 
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1 EXHIBIT C 



Mobile Listening Station 
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EXHIBIT F 
SOURCES OF SUPPLIES 

Free and Inexpensive Supplies ^ 

Furniture Stores (discarde^d cardboard containers) 

Hardware Stores (discarded scrap materials) 

Cabinp'. Shops (discarded scrap lumber) 

Vv/cational Schools (free supervised ^student labor) ' 

Military Surplus Outlets (inexpensive surplus) 

Furniture Factory Outlets (damaged inexfJensive items) 

Catalog Resources 

Beck lev -Cardy 

Brod^-'C Hi Garrett 

r !V. Standard School, Inc. 

EUman's 

MacMillan School Supplies 
J. C. Penny Co.. 
Pyramid Buyer's Q^ide 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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EXHIBIT G 
' CONSULTANT AGENCIES 

Representatives of furniture supply companies 

*tate Department of Education^ an^ocal school planning consqltants 

Architects (governmental and private) 

Selected local educators 

Cooperative Service Agency consultants 





EXHIBIT. H 
PRINTED RESOURCES 

Alford» Carolyn and Jean Thomas. "Learning Packet: Food for Thought." 
Unpublished paper. [JeKa lb County Schools. Decatur. Georgia. 1974. 

Barbe. W. G. . Educators Guide ^o Personalized Reading Instruction . 
Englewood Cliffs. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall. 1961. . 

Baum. D. D. and T. G. Chastain. "Training Packets: An Innovative Appro.ach 
for I/icreas1ng IWC/RMC Potential for Teachers Training." Unpublished 
paper. Special Education Materials Center. University of Kansas. 1970. 

Dean. Joan., A Place to Paint . New York: Citation Prjess. 1973. pp, 1-48* 

Dean. Joan. Working Space . New York: Citation Press. 1973. pp. 1-47. 

Dean. Joan. Languagerftrea . N'ew York: Citation Press. 197.3. pp. 1-48. 

Fsbensen. Thorwald. Working with Individualized Instruction: The Duluth 
Experience . Palo Alto. 'California: Fearn. 1968. \ ^ 

Hawes. V. M. . Individualizing Instruction in Reading and Social Stucties . 
New York: The MacMillan Company. 1970. \ \ ~' ^ , 

Kaplan. Sandra H. . Jo Ann Kaplan. Sheila Madsen. and Betty Taj^lor. 

Change for Children: Ideas and Activities for Indi vidual izing Learning . 
Pacific Palisades: Goodyear Publishing Company. Inc.; 1973. 

Maclntyre. R. B.. "Inservice Training Through Short Tenn Conferences." 
Exceptional Children . 38. 1972. pp. 4T2-415.^ • * 

Morton. Richard J.. Innovation wiX.hout Renovation in the Elementary School 
New York: Citation Pfess ."1974 . pp. 1-175. ^ 

Thomas. George I., and Joseph Crescimbemi. Individualizjna Irvstructlon 
in the Elementary ^School , New York: Random Hoxisfe. 1967^ ~ 
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Camera 



Recorder' 



Reading 



project^'' 



ivi 

E 

D 

" STUDY PRINTS 



Study Prints Ceiiters 



osp« 



reoc 



ies 



BOOKS 



4ft 



Can be used to: 

* Modity Learning 
Areas 

N 

* Support 
Individualized 
Instruction 
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decora 
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PACKET SIX 



A . PLAN TO RELOCATE' AND/OR REORGANIZE 
MEDIA CENTERS TO EXPAND AND/OR 
FAC'ILITATE INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION" 

Implemented By 

' Bill ie F. Smith 



PURPOSE: ^ 

- " The purpose of this learping packet is to- improve individualized 
instr^ACtion by making media center • information available to the school 
administrator. In order to fully achieve this purpose, it is deemed 

r 

necessary to: * • ' . 

1. Assess the environment, space, equipment, and functions of 
a school media center. % . • / 

2. Plan for tKe acquisition of' additional equipment and flexibility 



fn the use of present medi^center facilities. 

CONCEPT : 

The school media center is a f1exib11& work cenjter designed to enhance 
the teaching-learning process. ^ ^ 

Sub-Concept: 

' ■ ' ■ / - ' . ' ' 

Establishing the status ^f the existing media center environment, 

space, equipment, and funct'ions will. allow .the school administrator 

to plan for expanded uses of the. media 'ci^nter, with greater fVexibnity. 

OBJECTIVES : ' 

Given the nece'ssai^y inforrnati,on , the school administrator will be 

able to: ^ ^ 

1 Use the instrument provided for assessing the media center 
environment, space, equipment, functi^, and future needs. 
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Analyze learning inedia center spaces In terms of functions. 
Demonstrate three ways to r-earrange media center space to 
fol low f leXibi 1 i ty . * / 

'Demonstrate ability to improve flexibility and use of media Y 
facilities through use of thg packet: , ' ^ 

a. media center survey re^u\ts. 

b. drawings and illustrations. 

c. list of possible consultants. ^ 

d. ^^iilt of sources for equipment and media center supplies. 

Use this packet to accommodate and support individualized instruction 



r 



PRE-ASSESSHEWT OF MEDIA CENTER 

^ • 'I ■ • • 

* Complete tlhe "fol lowing pre-assessment of th€ present media center 

/ ' ' • ^" 

situation in the school that you administer, this is to be completed 
without references to outside resources. 

1. List three ways the environment of the media center 
encourages desired learning. (OBJECTIVE 1) 
a\ Reference ma^^ials are ^^uped^where oTder children 
may use. \ - 

b. Tables and chairs are available for viewing of filmstnips 
or reading., ^ * - . ^ 

c. Quiet atmosphere for concentration, 
to 2_ List threepossible functions of the media center. (OBJECTIVE 1) 

J a. Distvipj^ion of books. Teach studer^ts* how to use library. 
b\ Research 

c. Autiio-visual materfals to supplenjent and support individualize 
classroom instruction. ' ^ 
3. List threp possible ways the media center Space can be )^ 
rearranged to al low f lexibi 1 i ty . * ^ 
^ ' a.. Rearrange table and chairs. 

b. Provide study carrels. ,^ ^ ^ . - 

c. Arrange for small group<^dis/ussions and study. 
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List fi/ve ways a media center facility can be improved to 
accommcjdate and support individual instruction. (OBJECTIVES 4'and 5) 
a. Provide opportunities for students to pursue their studies 
• independently. 



b. Provide small work are 
^ work as 'a group. 

.1 

c. Provide area for 



's so two to five students could 



jroup instruction. 



d. Provide a . wide selection of printed and non-printed materials. 

e. Provide an open schedule, making facility accessible. to. student 
Name five pieces of equipment' ip the media cen/er. List two ^ 
ways the use of each of these pieces of equipment may enhance 



incjivi dualized instruction. (OBJE^IVES 1 and 5) 



Equipment 
a. Fo Imstrips 



b. Cassette playe^r-. 
recorder 



c. Overhead project^or, 



Uses of Equipment 

al . Pictures far slow readers - 
/ learning tool 

a2. Enrichment/ - moving students at 
owri rate 

bl . Aids slow readers 

b2. Take notes - also record and^ 
listen for misife^akes ini doing 
' oral reports; spelling 

cl. Show transparencies to groups' 

, c2. Answer key foV assignments. 
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(J. Slide projector 



e, TelevisidrT 
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dl. Introduce' concepts Inclass \ 

d2. Enhance social studies with 
students* travel experience 

el. View special programs 

e2. Complement existing curriculum 



Current. Status 

On the scaje below indicate with a checkmark the present status 
of the school's media center as it accommodates and supports . 
.individual instruction. 



Much 
Improveinent 
Need ' 



Littl^ 
or no ' 
Improvement 
Needed 



.'!r)0 
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ACTIVITY 1 (bBJECTIVES 1 and 2) 



^NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Assessment of Environment: 



1 . Funrtional in design 

2. Inviting In appeara/i^e 

3. Good lighting 
Acoustical treatment 
Climate control 

6. Floor covering reduces .noise 

7. Adiequate wi ring^avai lable ^ 

8. Furniture (sized) for students 
is appropriate ^ 



\ 
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Satisfactory 



Assessment of Space: 

1-. Located" away from noise areas - 

2. Easily accessible to students 
and teachers ^ . 

3. Permits extended day use without 
opening erilire school 

4^ Has 800 (elementary) or 1000 (high 



school) iquare feet in the library 
readinq ^oom 



Needs 
Improving 



/ 



U nsatisfactory 



301 



0 ^ 



9, 
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^ ■ . ' -Needs 

' ' Satisfactory Improving Unsatisfactory 

5. Has 240 square feet in a workroom y/ 

6. Adequate shelving for required 

♦ numt^er of books • : 1 . \/ ^ L_ 

7. ^Reading area ^ . ^ 

Elementary 500 students - 
1875 square feet 
900 students - 
2875 square feet 
*. ^ ♦ 

'^igh'School 1000 students - - 
3125 square feet 
1500 students" - 
4375 square feet ^ , 

2000 students - 
5625 square feet 

• t 

8. Office space - 150 square feet ^ 
per 1 ibrarian 



Conference room - 150 square fej^t _^ i/^ 

10. One conference room for each 

500 sj;udents ' . 

jr 

11. Periodical resources storage area 
(elementary) not less than 300 • 
S^are feet - (high^^chool ) not 

less than .1000 square ^feet . _ 



3!) 2 



Satisfactory • 



12. Individual study stations- enough 
for 30/ to 40% of seating capacity 

13. Individual study stations are » ^ 
electronically equipped for 
viewing and listening 

14^ Housing provided for audio-visual 
material (minimum 120 square feet) 
over and beyond regular stoj^age 
space and magazine ^storage 

15. Media production laboratory - 
(800^ to 1000 square feet with 
sinks, running water, and 
electrical outlet) 

Ass essment of Equipment : 



Needs 
Improving 



'Unsatisfactory 

' V - ■ 



J. 



I 



Identify the number on hand of the following itemj of equipment. 



usually available in a well-stocked media center. 



Item 

16 nm sound projector 

8 mm projector 
(only equipment for which 
materials exist at the 
appropriate school level 
should be procured) 



Basic Recommendation 
1 per 4 teaching stations 
plus 2 per media center 
1 per 3 teaching stations 
plus 15 per media center 



Number on* Hand 



2- 



Needed 



30 ; 



Item 



2x2 slide projector 



r/p 



Filmstr/p or combination 
f i Imstrip-sH ide project^or 

Sound filmstrip projector 



Basic Recommendation 

1 per 5 teaching stations 

plus -2 per media center 

1 per 10 teaching stations, 
plus 1 per inedia center 

1 per 10 t'eaching stations 
plus 1 per media center 



Number non Hand 



17 



10 X 10 overhead projector 1 per teaching station 



^1 



Opaque projector 



plus 2 per media ceiitfer 

1 per"^ 25 teachino^^'TtatTorns 
plus 1 per f loorVjjL-niu^l- 
floor buildings 



24 



1 



Filmstrip viewer 



1 per teaching' station plus 
th,e equivalent of 1 per 2 
teaching stations in media 
center in elementary scliools 
and ^1 per 3 teaching stations 
^in medfa center in secondary 
schools 



15 



Item . 



Basic Recommendation 



Number on Hand 



Needed 



2 X 2 slide viewer 



TV receiver 

(minimum 23 inch screen) 



Mi crop.ro je^tor 
Record player 



Audio tape recorder 



/ 



1 per 5 teaching stations 
plus 1 per media center 

1 per teaching station and 
1 per me^ia center where 
programs are available . 

1 per 20 teaching stations 

1 per teaching station, K-3 

1 per grade level, ^-6 

1 per 15 teaching stations in 

junior high and secondary 

schools 

3 per jflwdiajceriter 

1 set of earphones for each 

placer 

1 per 2 teaching stations in 
elementary schools plus 2 per 
media center 

1 per 10 teaching stations 
in junior high and secondary 
schools plus 2 per media center 
1 set of earphones for each 
recorder 



0 



converter from filmstrip 



20 



29 



26 



3;);: 
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Item 

Listening station 



Basic Recommendation ^ Number on Han4v 

A portable listening station 

with 6-10 sets of earphones 

\ 

at the ratio of 1 per 3 teaching 



stations 



40 



Needed 



Projection cart 



Projection screen 



Closed-circuit television 



1 per portable piece of 

equipment, purchased at 

the time equipment is 

obtained 48^ 

1 permanently mounted screen 

per classroom plus additional 

screens of suitable size as , 

needed for individual and small \ 

group use. The permanent screen " 

\ 

should be no larger than 70 x 70 

with keystone eliminator. 25^ 



All new constructijjg should include 
provisions for installa|ion at each 
teaching station and media center. 
Older buildings should be wired- 
for closed-circuit televisio^n 
with initiation of such programs- _ 




20 



Yes 



\ 



Item 



Ra<Ho !;eceiver (AM-FM) 



Copying, machine 

Duplicating machine 

Micro-reader (sc^e'with 
microfiche attachment) 



Micro-reader printer 

Portable video tape' 
recorder system 
(including cameras) 



Basic jtgconrfendation 
1 per media center plus 
'central distribution . 
system (AM-FM) 

i per 30 teaching stations 
plus 1 per media center 

1 p^r 30 teaching stations 
plus 1 per media center 

Equivalent of 1 per 10" 
teaching stations to be 
located in the media 
center 

\ per media center 



Number on Hand Needed 



Light control 

Local production equipment 

Items for special consideration 1. 

2. 

3. 



0 



1 per 15 teaching stations 
with a minimum of 2 recorders 
per^h-uilding L 



dry mount press - tacking iron 

visual maker 

over 1 ,000 filmstrips 

over 1,000 transparencies 



1 . 
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Assessment of Functions' *. 
, Interchangeable function?: 

U Small spaces ^an be converted 
from seminar to indiV'idual study 
area. 

2. Media center is designed to 
be flexible. ^ 

Specific functions: 

1. ' The media center is used by all. 

school subject area personnel . 

2. The media available supports all 
subject area personnel ^ 

3. Scheduling Jn the media center 
provides flexibility for use/ 

Individual student use: 

1. Center is open all day for 
students. 

2. Study carrels are available 
for any student. 

3. Audio-visual equipment is 
accessible to student- * 



Needs 

Satisfactory Improving Unsatisfactor 



y - ''7 



y 



/ 



y. 
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4. There fs flexibility in 
checking oJt equipment and 
materials to students. 

5. -- Th6re is an easily understood 

p/ocedure used to obtain use 
of media center by la student. 

6. Media 'center is aya\^ble on 
an extended day basis for a 
student. : 

j. The center does not schedule 
functions that would interfere 
with student uses of the 
media center. ' 



Satisfactory 



Needs 

Improving . Unsatisfactory 



/ 




Training Activity : 

1. ' Using the info»^atior\ identified in the assessment of environment. 

space, equipment, and functions, list the improvjements needed. 

2. Using the list of improvements needed^ establish priorities by 
ranking each item. , 



309 




^ ACT.IVISTY 1 

TRAINING ACTIVITY 

. LIST OF IMPROVEMENTS rlE£DED 

• — ) ^ ^ 

^ Assessment of Functional Nepds : 

^T. ^.^tiidy carrels , ' 

^2. Scheduling "to provide flexibility for use 

♦3. Small spaces that can be converted from seminar to 

individual' study area. 

Asses^fnent of Equipment Needs : ^ , . 

' , Number Needed 

***1 . Projection carte^ ^ . ~^ T8 




♦♦♦♦2. Closed-ciTcnit television Vv 1 . 

♦♦3. Record players ,f ^ ^ ^ ^ 2 

♦♦♦♦4^ 2x2 slide projector, remotely controlled 7 ^ 

J^**5. 16 mm" projector , '5 

♦♦^e^ Sound filmstrip projector ^' 3 

♦♦♦7, Overhead projector .1 

♦♦♦8. Opaque projector ^1 

♦♦♦9. TV receiver , ^ "4^ 

♦♦♦10. Filmstrip viewer 13 

♦.♦♦11. . Duplicating machine % 1 

« 

♦♦♦12. Portabte^video tape recorder system 1 
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Assessment of Envirorwnental Ne eds: 

**1 . Acoustical treatment , ^ 

**2. Floor covering to redujce ''noise 
**3. Furn^^ure (siie'd for students) 
' **4. Ql imai:e cbntrol , , * . * fe'*' 

' Improved lighting 
*6. ^ Functional Jn design improved 
; *7. Inviting appearance improved . ^ . 

Assessment of Space Needs :' ' 
**1 . A workroom ^ 
**2. Additonat shelving 
**3. Add i tonal rea'djng ^rea 
. **4. Addi tonal office area 
i '*5- Conference room " 

**6: Perioflical resource storage 
*7,, Individual study stations 
**8. Housing for A-V materials 

**9. M^dia production lab with running water, sinks, and electrical outlets. 
Priorities Established : 

* To be coinpTeted luring the first year of implementation, 

** To b^, completed during' the seccJnd year of implementation/ 

*** To be completed by the eijd of the third year of implementatio\ 

**** To be completed by the end of the fourth year of implementation. 
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ACTIVITY 2 (OBJECTIVE 3) 

. Ways to Arrange Space to Allow Flexibility - ) ^ , > 

1. Flexitiility can be accompfished by movable panels; spac^. 
-dividers on roHers, folding and accordian partitions. The.- 
teachers and students should be able to easi.ly operate whajtever 
devices are used. The Whole process of makirtg the change 4 
should not take more than two minutes (see Figure 1). . 
Flexibility can be accomplished by relocating heavy furniture 
and rearranging other contents of the spaces involved. The 
same criteria used fn nVimber 1 apply» but there will be more 
time needed for moving. 

3. Flexibility can be accomplished by providing new space by 
^ > the use of demountable partitions (see Figure 2). \^ 

4. Flexibility can be accomplished by knockring down block partitions, 
rewiring, and utilizing more ^effectively the existing facilities 
(see Figure 3) . ' ' 

B. Training Activity 

1. Draw a flooV plan model of ypur present media center. 

2. Illustrate two ways you can rearrange the present media center 
* space to allow flexibility. (See Exhibit O 



4> 
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ACTIVITY 3 (OBJECTIVE 4) 

Ways to Improve the Flexibility and Use of the Media Center Facilities 

1. Better utilization of present media center.^ (refer to Media Center 
Survey Results) . 

2. Review drawing* and Illustrations to see how possible changes 
may be made to improve present media center, (see Exhibits 
A, B, C, D, E, F, and G) 

3. Confer with specialists in the media center field of study in 
order to have the expertise available to assist in the role of 
cons'ul tants . (see Consultant Service Agencies list. Exhibit H) 

4. Acquire additional equiprnent to have^ available in the media 
center. Use the list of Sources for Equipment and Media Center 
Supplies, (see Exhibit I) ^ 

Review .printed materials in the media center field to obtain 
addi tio^'nal information. Use the list of Printed Resources, 
(see Exhibit J) ' 
Training Activity \ 
]. Identi fy waysVh^ flexibility and use of the media center 
facilities have improved by the use of the five method's 
listed above. 
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ACTIVITY 3 RESPONSE 



1. New ideas for making the media center' more flexible .from the 
review^ of drawings, illustrations, printed resources. 

2. Conferences were held with three of the consultants listed. 
Up-dated ideas, methods, and suggestions were received as 
well as expertise advice. ^ 

3. The media center was improved and made more, flexible by the 
purchase of additional equipment from sources listed in Exhibit I 

4. Better utilization of present media center has been deveToped 
as a result of the media center survey. A four-year plian of 

r 

implementation has been developed and presented'. Funds for the 
first and second year plans have already been allocated. 
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^ POST-ASSESSME)NT Of MEDIA CENTER 

(OBJECTIVE 5) 

Complete the post-assessment by utilizing inforwtion contained in 
the packet or from other available resources. 

1. List ways you have used the results of the media center survey 
(Activity 1). . ^ ^ 
" a. Developed and implemented an Qpen schedule for media center. 

b. Identified present media center environment, space, equipment, 
and functions. • ^ " ' 

c. Identified media center needs.- 

d. Used results to develop a fourryear plan to v^rove the 
flexibility and use, of media center (see following page). 

e. * Purchased additional equipmeitt. 

f. Rearranged media center to support individualized instruction. 
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POST-ASSESSMENT - (Part Id)^ 

) 

PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION DURING THE FIRST YEAR 



Purchase and install study carrels. 

Improve scheduling, by implementing' an open schedule for studehti&. 
Arrange present media center so. small spaces 'for i.ndi vidua] study *^ 
or small/group study^re available. \ ^ ' 

Purchase 10 filmstrip viewers. 

Rearrange present media center to make it more functional in design. 

Attach cork squares to ends of bookcases for display ar^as.*- Plan 

for other display areas to improve appearance. 

1 7 

Provide a conference room bj^ converting an office that is presently 
part of the administrative offices and joins the media center.^ 
Purchase a slide projector remotely controlled. 
•Purchase a" dry mount press. * ' • 

Purchase a visual maker. ' *^ V ^ 

PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION DURING THE SECOND YEAR 

Expand media center as designed ir^ the drawing (Exhibit K) of 
Activity 2, Part B. Th<s plan has been presen^ted and approved 
for implementation. . • 



4011 : 



^leassess, and if enrollment merits, the following items will be 
purchased: ♦ , ' 

a. One overhead projector* 

b. Nine projector carts 

c. Two record players 

d. Two slide projectors 

e. One opaque projector 

* t 

\ 



4' W 

* t 

f. One portable video tape recorder system 



g. Two TV receivers 

h. Two sound filmstrip projectors 

i. One 16 tm projector 

• : ' Pll^ OF IMPLEMENTATION DURING THE THIRD YEAR 

1. Reassess n&eds/and 'if enrollment merits, the following iiems wi 
be purchased: ^ ^ * 

a. ^^^ine projector carts 

b. Two slide projectors, remotely controlled 

c. Two 16 mm projectors 
One sound filmstrip prpjector 

' e. Two TV receivers 
f. One. dupl icating machine * / 

PLAN oNlMPLEMENTATtON DURTNG THE FOURTH YEAR . 

K Reasses needs, and if Enrollment merits, ^he following items will 

purchased r ^ ^ ^ , 

* .a. Two •sliae\projectors, remotely controlled 



4.1 0 
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b. Two 16 mm projectors 
2, Install a closed-circuit television. 
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2. List ways. you have used in rearranging for space and to allow 
flexibility for individualized instruction. (Activity 2) 

a. Provided more areas so more activities can be conducted 
simultaneously by moy:able divider. 

:b. Relocation of heavy furniture to allow greater flexibilityT 
Recommended that a wall be removed and an additional classroom 
space be added to the media center as new space. 

3. List ways that you have used to improve the use of the media 

center facilities to enhance individualized instruction. (Activity 3) 

a. Purchased study carrel-s. 

b. Purchased additional printed and non-printed materials. 

c. Studied media genter ^rvey results and developed a plan 
to be implemented during the 1975-76 school year. 

4. Check the media center sources that you have actually used. 
jnedia center survey results ^ 

d rawings and illustrations 

w 

list of possible consultants 

sources of equipment and media center supplies 



5. Status After Use of Packet 

On the scale below indicate with a checkmark where you judge the 
media center program to be following this learning experience. 



4 



Much Little r 

Improvement or no j 

Needed ■ Improvement! 

Needed 
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Horizontal Media Module 



TV Receiver 




Mov able Divider 



Overhead Projector 



Small Group 



EXHIBIT B 



Renovated Classrooms 
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.EXHIBIT H 



CONSULTANT SERVICE AGENCIES ^ 



1. Representatives of Hedia Center Supply and Equipment Companies 

2. State Department of Education Planning Consultants . — ^ 



4. Architects - Governmental and Private - • 

5. Cooperative Educational Service Agency Consultants of Georgia 

6. State Department of Education, Division of Education Media Services 

7. Local School System Department ^f Educational Media 

8. Selected Local Educators / 



9. Depar/tment of Audio-Visual Instruction National Education Association 



3. 



local School System Planning Consultants 
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SOURCES FOR EQUIPMENT AND MEDIA CENTER SUPPLIES 



1. American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

2. Ann. Arbor Publishers, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 388 
Northington, Ohio 40385 

3. Avis 

3796 North Decatur Road 
Decatur, Georgia 30033 

r ' » 

4. Advanced Business Products 
^ 2^14 Forsyth Street 

Atlanta* Georgia 30083 

5. Baker and Taylor Educational Products 
1391 Chattahoochee Avenue, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 

6. Calhoun Company, Inc. 
,121 Forrest Avenue, N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

7. Cartridge Control Corporation ^ 
2091 Faulkner 'Road i N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324 

8. Children's Press 

Route 7, Box 460 / . 
Griffin. Georgia 30223 



10. 



Cramer Video 

120 Hampton Avenue 

Neeh§m. Massachusetts 02194 

Creative Publications 

P. 0. Box 10328 

Palo Alto, California 94303 



11. FoUett Publishing Company 
1010 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 

12. Frye's Foto Shop 

220 Luckie Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
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EXHIBIT I 



(continued) 



SOURCES FOR EQUIPMENT AND MEDIA CENTER SUPPLIES 



13. Josten's Monarch Book Company 
4070 Shirley Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia 30336 

14. Learning Resources Company . 
202 Lake Miriam Drive 
Lakeland, Florida 33803 

15. MacMillan School Supplies 
415 Buford Highway, N.E. 
Atlanta, Gporgia 30345 

16. MacMillan-Publishers, Inc. 
1586 Stoneridge Drive 

Stone Mountain, Georgia 30083 

17. McCormack-Mathers Publishing Cotnpany 
300 Pike Street 

Cincinnati , Ohio 45202 

18. Mead School Products 

1391 Chattahoochee Avenue, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318 

. 19, Nisewonger's A, V. Center 
1821 Sherwood Drive 
Norcross, Georgia 30071 

20. Rand McNally and Company 
P, 0. Box 7600 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 

X 

21. R. C. A. Service Company 

1901 Mountain Industrial Boulevard 
Tucker, Georgia 30084 

. 22. Rico Industries 
P. 0. Box 122 

Calhoun, Georgic 30701 \ 
\ 

23, School Equipment Dist, , Tnc, 
319 Monroe Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

24, Scott Foresmar; <"ompdny 
r§55 Montreal Road 
Tucker, Georgia 30084 
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EXHIBIT I (continued] 

SOURCES FOR EQUIPMENT AND MEDIA CENTE;R SUPPLIES 



25. Southwest Business Publications Company 
12633 Memorial Drive, Suite 33 
Houston, Texas 77024 



26. Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 61611 

27. The Stevens COimpany, Inc. 
1021 Columbia Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 



A 



28. Thomas Educa,tion Systejns 
53§9 Saffron Driv? 
Atlanta, Georgia 30338 



' 29. 'Thompson School Book Company of Georgia 
1580 Stoneridge Drive \ 
Stone Mountain, Georgia =30083 

30. -^Iransilwrap Company of Atlanta 

3616 McCall Place 
Doravi lie, ^.Georgia 30340 

31. Visual Systems Cofnpany . 
'3870 Worth Peachtree Road 

Atlanta, Georgia 30341 x 

32. Walt Disney Educational Media 
Dept. AB-127, 800 Sonora Avenue 
Glendale, California 90201 

33. Westbrook Ind. Electronics 
120 Lakeview Drive 
Btrmingham, Alabama 35209 

34. W41-Kin Incorporated 
800 Lambert Drive, .N.€. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324 



EXHIBIT J 



PRINTED RESOURCES 



Books and Pamphlets : ^ , 

Beggs, David W,, III, Decatur-Lakeview High School: A Practical 
Applicati on nf t^^g TruniP P^^", Engl ewood Cliffs, Mew Jersey: 
Hrentice-Hall 1964,' 26- pages,. , 

Benyon, John, Study Carrels: Desij^ns for Independent Study Space, 
Stanford, California: Western Regional Center of Education 
Facilities Laboratories, Stanford University, 1964, 20 pages. 

Dale, Edgar, Audiovisual Methods ip Teaching , 3rd edition. New York: 
Holt, Rhinehart and Winston, 1969, 719 pages. 

DeBernadis, Amo, Planning Schools for New Media. Portland, Oregon: 
Portland Public Schools and the Division of Education, Portland 
State College, 1961, 72 pages. 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, Profiles of Significant Schools : 
High Schools, 1962, New York: Educational Facilities Laboratories, 



high schools , lyoz. New York: taucai; 
1961, 88 pages. ^ \ 



Er1ck$oa, Carlton W., Adminsterinq Instructional Media Programs , 
New York: WacMillan Company, 1968, 660 pages. 



Mahar, Mary H., ed.. The School Library as a Materials Center , 
Proceedings of 3 conference sponsored by the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 4Jashington, D. C, 
May 16 - 18,0962, Washington, D. C: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1963, 84 pages. 

Michaelis, John U., Ruth H. Grossman, and Lloyd F. Scott, New Designs 
for the Elementary School Curriculum , New York* McGraw-Hill , 1967, 
'482 pages. 

Prpstant, Emanuel T., School fledia Programs: Case Studies in Management , 
Metuchen, New Jersey: Scarecrow Press, 1970, 200 pages. 

Taylor, James L. ,\ Li binary Facilities for Elementary and Secondary Schools 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C: 
• U. S. Printing Office, 1966, 44 pages. --^i:- 

Trump, J. Lloyd, ajid Dorsey Baynham, Focus on Change: Guide to Better 
' Schools , Chicago: Rand McNally, 1961 , 147 pages. \ 

Welsgerber,' Robert A., ed.. Instructional Process and Media Innovation , 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1968, 569 pages. 



EXHIBIT J (continued) 

PRINTED RESOURCES 



Articles : 

"A New A-V Technology for Wide-Angled Learning," American School 
and University 39 (April, 1967], 23 - 27+. ' 

"Are Study Carrels Practical in Elementary Schools," School 

Management , 7 (June, 1963), 55 - 57. . ' 

Beggs, David W., Ill, "Organization Follows Use . . . The Instructional 
Materials Center," Audiovisual Instruction , 9 (November, 1964), 602 - 4. 

Beggs, David W. , III, and James Oliverb, "A Place Out of Space . . . 
Thf Independent Study Carrel ... and a Variety of Studies in 
Lakeview High School, Decatur, Illinois.'' NASSP Bulletin , 46 
(January. 1962), 193 - 202. 

Buehler, Ronald G. , "How to Help Your Teachers Use the NeV> Media," 

The Nation's Schools . 70 (July, 1962), 41 - 46. ' 

Cardlnelli, Charles F., "Effective Use of the Resources'Center," ' 
NASSP Bulletin , 50 (September, 1966), 49 - 57. ' 

Dane, Chase, "Sghool Library as an Instructional Materials Center," 
Peabody Jourhal of Educatio^ , 41 (September, 1963), SV - 85. 

Darling, Richard L., "Changing Facilities ffor Libraries." American 
School Board Journal . 153 (December, 1%6), 23 - 25. 

Eatough, Clair L., "What Tomorrow's Library Will Look Like." Nation's 
Schools, 777 (March, 1966), 107 - 09. 

Emmerling? Frank C, "Salt for Education," Educational Leadership . 21 
'(JanuaryV 1964), 2*31 - 33. y . 

Ford, Harry J., "The Instructional Resources Center." Audiovisual 
Instruction , 7 (October, 1963), 524 -26.' 

Glenn, Magdalene, "Organizing a Materials Center." National Elementary 
Prificlpal 40 (January, 1961), 28 - 30. 

Hart2, Frederic R., "Planning School Libraries for Independent Study," 
Clearing House . 40 (November, 1965), 144 - 48. 

Helms, Annie Lou, "The Creative Elementary School Library as a Materials 
Center," Wilson Library Bulletin . 37 (October, 1.962), 161 - 63, 184. 
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EXHIBIT J (continued) 

PRINTED RESOURCES 

Jameson, Leonel la, "Changing Over to Materials Centers," Instructor . 
74 (November, 1964), 56, 57, 71. 

Knade, Oscar, "A JU^ary to Serve," Elementary English , 41 (March, 1964), 
289 - 92. 

Lacy, Grace, "C U E -- An Experiment in the Humanities," ALA Bulletin 
60 (October, 1966). 918 - 22. 

Lawler, William J., and Eugene E(Jwards, "The Instructional Resqiurces 
Center,'' Audiovisual Instruction . 7 (October, 1962), 545 - SO. 

Lee, Montrose, "A New Concept in Elementary Service Library," 
Audiovisual Instruction >0 (November, 1965), 710 - 11. 

Matthew., Archie and Jim Potts, "Individualize Media," Audiovisual 
Instruction . 11 (January, 1966), 42 - 44. ^ 

Mesedahl, Leroy K. , "The IMC: Contribution tor Indivdual ized 
InUruction."* Aidiovisual, Instruction . 19 (November, 1965>, 
704 - 5. 

"Miller, Albert .Jay. "Education in Depth Through the Learning Center," 
Pennsvlvania'School Journal . 115 (April, 1967), 400 - 2. 

Moore, Daniel, "A School of Education Organizes Its Resources for 
Learning," Audiovisual Instruction . 13 (April, 1968), 243 - 48.. 

Ogston, Thomas J., "Individualized Instruction: Changing the Role of 
the Teacher," Audiovisual Instruction , 13 (April, 1968), 243 - 48. 

Pate, Billy K. , "Beginning an Instructional Materials Center," Michigan 
Education Journal , 41 (February 1, 1964), 30-31. 

\ 

Saltzman, Stanley D., "Instructional Materials Center: The Hub of Learning, 
Audiovisual Instruction '. 12 (October^967) , 802 - 4.- 

Sylvester, Robert, "Four Steps to a Learning Center," Instructor , 76 
. (June, 1967). 73 - 84. 

Taylor, Kenneth K., "Instructional Materials Center." Nation's Schools , 
6^ (December, 1960), 45 - 50. 

Taylor, KemethL., "Instructional Materials Centers and Programs," 
North Central Association Quarterly , 40 (Fall, 1965), 214 -21. 

Ward, M. T., "Teachers Are Using MM Centers," The Instructor , 77 
(June - July, 1968), 120. 
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EXHIBIT J (continued) 

PRINTED RESOURCES 



Williamson, Walter W, , "Developing ^n Instructional Materials 
Center in the Mount Royal School," Educational Leadership 
25 (November, 1967), 1 67+. / 

Zazzaro, Joanne, "They've Almost Invented Instaht Learning," 
American School Board Journal, 156 (September)* 1968), 10 - 14. 
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PACKET SEVEN 



A PLAN TO USE MOBILE, MULTIPLE-USE 
FURNITURE TO FACILITATE AND ACCOMMODATE 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 



by < 

James D. Turpi n 
/ 
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gORPOSE : 



The purpose* of this paclcet fs"to improve- school administrator 
skills in: * \^ 

1. Assessing the quantity of mobile furniture in 
' their "bui Iding. 

2. Assessing the present use of mobile furniture in 
their building. * 

3. Planning for purchase of and future use of mobi le' furniture. 
CONCEPT : t 

\ School furniture is mobile and has multiple uses. 
StJb-Concept : ^ ^ 

^\ Identification of mobile school furniture, present uses, 
ands^limnlng for better uses is a basic concern of school 



administrators. 

*' - . . *■ 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES : ' 

Given-the necessary information, school administrators will- 
be able to: • ^ 

1. Use the Instrument provided for assessing mobile furniture 

quantity, use; an* future needs. 
Z. Demonstrate three different ways to use mobile furniture 
' In the modification of learning areas. 



-a 



Demonstrate ability to improve the quantity and use 
of mobile furniture through' the use of packet. 

a. drawings and i r.ustrations'.* 

b. lists of mobile furniture suppliers 

c. lists of other free and inexpensive sources ^ 

d. lists of possible consultant service agencies 

e. mobile furniture survey results 

Accommodate and support individualized instruction by 
demonstrating his ability to use the packet. 
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PRE-ASSESSMENT OF MOBILE FURNITURE 

(Do not consult ary resources in completing this pre-assessment. ) 

1. List five different kinds of mobile furniture in your building 

and present use of each. (Objiective 1) 

I 

a. Study carrels - (learning centers). 

b. Portable Room Dividers - (sectionirig rooms). 

c. Bookcases - (storage of books). 

d. Storage Cabinets - (storage of supplies). 

e. Flat top desks - (studeYit desks). 

f. Portable chalkboards - (small group teaching). 

2. List three different possible uses of mobile furniture 
other than uses identified above. These uses must be 
applicable in the modification of learning areas. (Objective 2) 

a. Projection screens. 

b. Display of flat»and 3-D materials. • 

c. Redefine the structure of the classrooms. 

3. List three ways to obtain mobile furniture needed to accommodate 
and support individualized instruction. (Objectives 3 and 4) 

a. Have district carpenter shop build to specifications. 

b. Purchase commercial unit with Board of Education funds. 

c. J'tirchase materials using P. T. A, funds, ask parents to help 

build. 
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4* Place ft checkmark on the scale af the present status of mobile 
* furniture in the school you admir^ister. 



I ■ J 



Much Little. 
Improvement or no 

Needed . * Improvement 

Needed 



. \ 




4 
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ACTIVni" 1 (OBJECT0E 1) 



MOB I L E FURNITURE tSURVEY INSTRU MFNT 
)ne sheet for each* kind of mot 

Bookcases ' S torage Cabinets 



(Use one sheet for each* kind of mobile furniture identified.)' 



t/ M stening Stations ' MuUi-Purpose Storage Cabinets 



^ Room Dividers ^Other 

1. Total number on hand 30 

2. Size of units 
^Sma 1 1 

30 M edium 
\ Large 



Location of unit^ 

17 Regular classrooms 
^Library 

13 Special classrooms 

^Teacher work areas 

Other, list 



4. Present use of units Mostly for learning centers. Moderate support. 

5. Are the units identified being used to accofmnodate and support 
individualized instruction? If so, how? Yes, learning cen ters using 



records, tapes > filmstrips. These are the 
are being used. 



the present stations 

t 



Notes and coinnents Stations could used^^a great er extent as room 
dividers and display boards. , 1 
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ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 
MOBILE FURNITURE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

(Use one sheet for each Icind of mobile furniture identified.) 
Check One: 

Bookcases ^Storgfle Cabinets 

Listening Stations , , ;MuUi -Purpose Storage Cabinets 



l/ R oom Dividers Other_ 

1. Total number units on hand 22 

2. Size of units ^ 

Small 



22 M edium. 
^Large 



Location of units 

18 R egiflar classrooms 

L ibYary 
4 S pecial classrooms 
Teacher work areas 



Oth&r, list 



4. Present use of units Mostly as room dividers. Modera-te support. 

5. Are the units identified being used to acconinodate and support 

individualized instruction? If so, how? Yes, by providing areas 

conducive to indiv idual and small group work. 

r \ ' 

6. Notes and conwents Room dividers need to be used more for display purposes. 



1 
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ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIV^l) 
MOBILE FURNITURE SURVEY INSTRUMENT ' 

(Use one sheet for each kind of mobile furniture identified.) 



Check One: 
• J B ookcases 



Stora^uabinets 



Listening Stations 



Multi-Purpose Storage Cabinets 



, Room Dividers 



Other 



1. Total number of units on hand 9_ 

2. Size of units 
_J Small 

5 .Medium 



Large 



3,' Location of units 

5 Regular classrooms 

^Libr^iry 

4 ^Special classrooms 



^ork 



^Teacher work areas 
Other, list 





4. .Present use of units Mostly for storage of books. Minimum support, 

5. Are the units identified being used to accoirinodate and support 
individualized instruction? If so, how? No' 



6. Notes and comments Mgre units needed. Plans are to have district 

carpenter shop build several for next year. Also, plans are to use 

bdokcases more as dividers, 3-D display purposes, and stora ge of other 
learning materials oth^r ttian books. ^ 
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ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) ^ 
MOBILE FURNITURE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

(Use one sheet for each kind of mobile furniture identified.) 
Check One: 



Bookcases 

Listening Stations 



^ Storage Cabinets 

^Multi -Purpose Storage Cabinets 



Room Dividers 



Other 



1. Total number of units on hand 3^ 

2. Size of units 
Small 

f ^Medium ^ 

' 3 Large 



3, Location of units 

Regular classrooi 

- ^Library 

3 Special classrooms 
Teacher work areas 



Other, list 



4. Present use of units To store art supplies in the art room, 

5. Are the units identified being used to accdrtimodate and support 
individualized instruction? If so, how? Minimum support. 

6. Notes and comments Plans are to obtain more units and a need exists 
^to place these units in regular classrooms. ' 
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ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 
MOBILE FURNITURE S URVEY INSTRUMENT ^ ^ 

(Use one sheet for each kind of mobile furniture identified.) 
Check One: 

^Bookcases ^ ^Storage Cabinets 

Listening Stations - Multi-Purpose Storage Cabinets 

Room Dividers 4/ Other flat top desks 

1. Total number of units on hand 33 

2. Size of units 
Small 

33 M edium 
Large 

3. Location of units V* 

14 Regular classrooms 

l ibrary 
1 9 S pec i a 1 classrooms 
Teacher work areas 

mother, I1%t ^ : 

4. Present use of units Student desks, typewriters, and student learning 

projects. , 

5. Are the units identified being used to accommodate and support 
individualized instruction? Is so. how? Minimum support 

6. Notes and coffments Board of Education will be asked to provide more desks 
Desks need to be rearranged so they can be used for demonstration purposes 



13^ 
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' ACTIVITY 1 (OBJECTIVE 1) 

MOBILE FURNITURE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

(Use one sheet for each kind of mobile furniture identified.) 
Check One: 

B oojcfcaser^X 
^Listening Stations 



^Storage Cabinets 
Multi-Purpose Storage Cabinets 



Room Dividers 



j^/_Other portable chalkboards 



1. Total number of units on hand 3^ 

2. Size 6f units 

SmalT 



Medium 



1 L arge 
3. Location of units 

1 R egular classrooms 
^Library 

2 Special classrooms 
Teacher worl^ areas 



Other,' list 



•4. Present use of units To aid in the teaching o f sfh^ll groups. 

5. Are the units identified being used to accommodate and support 
individualized instruction? If so, how? Minimum support. 

6. Notes and cottwients Need to be used more as room divid ers, display 
areas. Also, quantity needs to be increased. ; 
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ACTIVITY 2 (OBJECTIVE 2) 

WAYS TO USE MOBILE FURNITURE IN THE 
MODIFICATION OF LEARNING "AREAS 

1,. Mobile furniture can be used for dividing or sectioning 
the classroom. 
A>-4ectioning Provides 

1. Individual student work areas 

2. Small group work areas 

3. Quiet thinking areas 

4. ftalance between <^iiiet-afKt noisy work are^s ^ 

5. Active learning atmosphere 
B. Training Activity 

1. Using mobile furniture identified in your Mobile 
Furniture Survey draw, a floor plan model which 
reflects the five concepts listed above. (Use a 
separate sheet of paper.) 

/Each teacher could dray^ a floo^ plan using unks in her classroom. 

2. List some areas in your building where your floor.plan 
model can be used. 

^1. Regular classrooms 

2. Special Cla^rooms 

3. Work areas 



'1 1 0 
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Mobile furniture can be used for displaying pertinent 
materials. 

A. Possible Display Uses 

1. Display student work on backs of the mobile furniture 

2. Display instructions for using the learning area 

3. Projection screens 

4. Three-dimensional display and demonstration space 
through proper placement of the mobile furniture. 

B. Training Activity 

I. List tl>€ mobile furniture identified in your Mobile 
Furniture Survey under the prOper category. 



Flat Display 
of 

^udent Work 



Use as 
Projection 
Screens 



a. study carrels 

b. " room dividers 

c. bookcases 



Three-Dimensional 

Display 
SpaQg 



bookcases 



study carrels 



a . room dividers a 

r 

b. bookcases (backs) b. storage cabinets 

c. cabinets (backs) c. flat top desks 

d. portable chalkboards d. chalkboards d. 

e. e. e. 
Mobile furniture can be used for storage of pertinent materials 
and supplies. 
A. Possible Storage Uses 



1 . Materials storage 

2. Supplies storage 

3. Equipment storage 
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Training Activity 

1. Present mob1*1e furniture can best be used 
storage of: 

Materials Supplies Equipment 

/a. desks ' y^. bookcases ' a. storage cabinets 

b. ^ b. carrels bookcasj 

c. c. storage cabinets c. 

2. Now that you have identified units available, place 
a checkmark by those units you plan to use for 
storage T^urposes. Storage cabinets could be used; 
however, Evansdale i.s lacking in quantjty- 



If 
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ACTIVITY 3 (OBJECTIVE 3) • ' 

■ ' . . f 

WAYS TO OBTAIN MOBILE^ FURNITURE 
NEEDED TO ACCOMMODATE -AND SUPPURT 
iNblVIbOALlZED tN$TRUCT!6N , 

T. Have local indsutrial art* or maintenance clepartments construct 

s 

(see Exhibits A, B, C, D, E)." 

2. Purchase commercially (s^ list of suppliers. Exhibit F). 

3. Ask others for assistance (see Consultant Services Agencies 
lists. Exhibit G)'! 

4. Obtain frqm free and inexpensive sources materials for 
constructing mobile furniture (see list of sources, ,Exhib1t F). 

5. Use present furniture (see results of Mobile Furniture Surveyl. 

Coninents: ' 

Refer to Printed Resources (Exhibit H) for- additional inform^ti 
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ACTIVITY 4 (OBJECTIVE 4) 
POST-/\S^ESSMENT OF MpBILE FURNITURE 

(You may use information, contained in the packet or other outside 
sources >n completing the post-assessment.) 

Y List ways you Ivave used the- results of. your Mobile Furniture 
Survey (Activity 1 ). | - 

a^ Identified present mobile furniture on hand.^^^ 

b. Identified present use of mobile furniture on hand. 

c. ^ Identified-needs. ' . '. 

d. Used the resultjs in making changes in the- use of the mobile 

furniture. 

e'. Usesd results in the development of a plan to increase the 
quantity of mobile furniture. 
2. List ways sectioning, displaying, and storage uses of mobile 
furniture have improved individualized instruction (Activity 2). 

a. Provided more areas for more activities tp be going on 
sirr\yltaneously. " -* 

b. Provided a more effective 'use of space. 

c. Identified more ways , to effectively use present mobile units 
in individualizing instruction. 

d. Generated teacher interest in the areas ofmobile furniture 
K . and underdeveloped instruc^on. 

} 



4 \ ^ 
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• Check the mobile furniture sources which you actually used (Activity 3). 
y U nlts^ built by local maintenance department 

CofTwerclal suppliers 

• ^Consultant agencies 

Free and Inexpensive sources 
^ M obile furniture survey results 
4. On the scale below, mark with a checkmark the status of the mobile 
furniture In the school you administer after the use of the 
' learning packet. 



- \ 



Much • Little 
Improvement > ' . ' or no 

Needed ' , . Improvement 

^ Needed 
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EXHIBIT C 



Mobile Listening Station 



ERIC 
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EXHIBIT F 
SOURCES OF SUPPLIES 

F ree and Inexpensive Supplies 

Furniture Stores (discarded cardboard containers) 

Hardware Stores (discarded scrap materials) 

Cabinet Shops (discarded scrap lumber) 

Vocational Schools (free supervised student labor) 

Military Surplus Outlets (inexpensive surplus) 

Furniture Factory Outlets (damaged inexpensive items) 

Catalog Resource^ 

Beckley-Cardy ' 

Brodhead-Garrett 

C C W: Standard School, Inc. 

EUman's ^ ^ ; 

MacMITlan School Supplies^ 

J. C. Penny Co. 

Pyrcij^ Buyer's Guide 

Sears]^lebuck and CO/ ' ^ ^ 
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EXHIBIT G ^ 
CONSULTANT AGENCIES 

Representatives of furniture supply companies 

State Department of Education and local school planning consultants. 
Architects (governmental and private) 
Selected local educators 

Cooperative Education Service Agency consultants 




rr r 
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EXHIBIT H 

PRINTED RESOURCES - 

Alford, Carolyn and Jean Thomas, "Learning Packet: Food for Thought," 
Unpublished paper, DeKalb County Schools, Decatur, Georgia, 1974. 

Barbe, W. G., Educators Guide to Personalized Reading Instruction , ' 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1961. ~~ 

» 

Baum, 0. D. and T. G. Chastain, "Training Packets: An Innovative Approach 
for Increasing IMC/RMC Potential for Teachers Training," Unpublished 
paper. Special Education Materials Center, University of Kansas, 1970. 

Dean, Joan, A Place to Paint , New. York: Citation Press, 1973, pp. 1-48. 

Dean, Joan, Working Space , New York: Citation Press, 1^3, pp. 1-47. 

Dean, Joan, Language Area , New York: Citation Press, 1973, pp. 1-48. 

Esbensen, Thorwald, Iforking'with Individualized Instruction: The Duluth 
Experience , Palo Alto, California: Fearn, 1968. 

Hawes, V. M., Individualizing Instruction in Reading and Social Studies , 
New York: The MacMillan Company, V97p. 

Kaplan, Sandra H.\ Jo Ann Kaplan, Sheila Madsen, and Betty Taylor, v 
Change for Children: Ideas and Actiyittes for Individualizing Learning , 
Pacific Pal^isades: Goodyear Publishing Company, Inc., 1973. 

r\a(dntyre, R. B., "Inservice Training Through Short Term Conferences,." 
Exceptional Children , 38, 1972, pp. 412-415. ^ 

Morton, Richard J., Innovation without Renovation in the Elementary School , 
New York: Citation Press, 1974, pp. 1-175. 

<« 

Thomas, George I., and Joseph Crescimbemi, Individualizigg Instruction 
in the Elementary School , New /6rk: Random House, 1967. 
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A PLAN TO DEMONSTRATE HOW SCHOOl CORRIDORS 
CAN BE ALTERED TO ACCOMMODATE jJllDI VI DUAL I ZED 
INSTRUCTION | 



Mildred L. Walton 
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PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this packet is to assist school administrators in: 

1. Assessing corridors as learning space. 

2. Preparing for the use of corridors as learning space. 

3. Planning for appropriate learning activities to take 
place in corridor space. 

CONCEPT : 

Corridors make up a. large portion of a school plant and with 
modification are available as learning space. 
Sub'Concept : 

Optimum use of all space, including corridors, is a basic concern 
of school administrators. 
OBJECTIVES : 

Given the necessary information, school administrators will be 
able to?' 



1. Use the instrument provided for assessi^^ corridor space 
as possible learning space. 

2. Demonstrate three different ways to use corridor space as 
learning space. 
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•3. Demonstrate ability to improve the quality and use of corridor 
space through use of this packet. 
4. Use the packet to accommodate and support individualized 
instruction. (Post-assessment) 

• ( 
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PRE-ASSESSMENT 



J 



(Do not consult any outside sources in completing this pre-assessment . )* 
1. List present uses of corridors. 

a. As an access route to all parts of t he building. 

' b. To display student work on bulletin boards, 

c. Todisp lay art reproductions. 

d. 



e. 



List ways other than the above that corridor space may be used for 
individualized instruction. 

a. For individual student projects. , 



r 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



For small group projects. 
For learning center^s. 



For tutorial activities 



3. List way^ \hat corridor space may be modified to acc^ommodate and 

r 

support individualized instruction. 

. a. Organize a^earning center. 

^ b. carpet an area for seating. 



c.y Install electrical outlets for equipment, 
e. t V ^ 



\ 
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3, Facilities assessment 

(check one) 



L 


• 

Lighting* ^> 


. Adequate 


/ 


Fair 


Poor 


B. 


Electrical outlets 


Adequate 


y 


Fair 


Poor 


C. 


Noise factor 


Adequate 




Fair 


Poor ' 


D. 


Traffic flow 


Heavy 


Average 


Light \/ 


E. 


Adjacent space use 


Classroom 




Cafeteria 




• 


Rest room 


/ 


Office 


y other 



Training Activity : 

Identify areas suitable for individual or small group work, 
tutorial areas, or display areas. 

1 . Carpeted area 

2. Corner for desk or small table 

3. Bulletin board wall ^ 

4. Learnir^g center \ 
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ACTIVITY 1 (ob;jective 1) 

Co rridor Surve y Instrument: 

1.. Sicetch of building. (Draw a thumbnail sketch of the building below, 
noting corridor space available for use as learning areas.) 



I 



CORRIDOR 



1 I- 



f 

r 



-I »- 



CORRIDOR 



-I' 



-I ► 



"7 



L 



0 

Corridor dimensions 
a! Width ST ft. 









ft. 


■10 


ft. 



r 
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ACTIVITY 2 (OBJECTIVE 2) 
Ways to use corridors as learning space: ^ 

1. Corridors can bemused for individual or small-group learning 
activities^ Listed below are some suggested ways to use 
corrido/ space as learning areas. PUce a checkmark at the 
left of those suitable for activities in the building you \ 

administer. v**'^ 

/ A . Learning Tenteryisee Exhibits A, B, C, {)) 
J B . Learning packets (see Exhibits A, B, C, D) 
/ C> Student Discussion (see Exhibit C) 
y D , Project workjsee Exhibits A, B, C, D) 

E. Other ; ^ 

7 

2. Corridors can be used- for tutorial areas. (Check appropriate 
tutorial activities for selected space.) 

y A . Teacher-student 

J B. Paraprofessional -student 

^ 

/ C . student-student 
/ D . Volunteer- student 
J E. Machine-student 
F. Other ^_ . _ 

3. Corridors can be used for display areas. (Check display(s) 
- appropriate for selected space.) ^ . 

y A . Student art - flat (See Exhibit __)' 

J B . Student art - thjee dimensional ('See Exhibit ) 

J C . Student projects (see Exhibit _) 

J D . Curriculum enrichment (see Exhibit ) 

. E. Other ^ . 



3 
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Training -Activity : 

Using the infomation above list step-by-step procedures for 
modffy.ing corridor ^pace to suit your needs. 
. J . Survey needs to support objectives of individualized instruction. 

2. Devel op plan of modifications where needed, " 

3. Implement pUn. /y ^ 

/ 4, Assess results^ 



\ 



. f 

1 

V ■ 
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ACTIVITY 3 (OBJECTIIV^ 3) 

Ways to arrange corridors to accomnx)date and support individualized 
instruction. ' ' 

1 . Learning Cente rs: 

Select and set aside an area in corridor just outside classroom,. 
A bulletin bbard, either portaMe or fixed, .should be available 
for posting directions for that particular learning center. Such 
an area may accomfffodate an individual or a small group, (see 
(Exhibit A) . ' • 

2. Learning Packets : , 

In a relative quiet spot near the classroom, an area can be 
established for the individual to work on a learning packet. 
(The learning packet is a highly structured outline designed to 
teach a copcept or a skill.) (see Exhibit B) 

3. Tutorial Area : 

An area may be utilized in a corridor for .an individual or small 
group to work under the direction of a tutor. The work usually 
wlli be a. continuation of instruction by the teacher, (see ^ 
. Exhibits A, B, D) » 

4. Display Area : 

Modifications may be made to a corridor* in order to pVovide display 
space for 'art work or student projects. Display space may be a 
bulletin board, a shelf, or an'enclosexl display area, (see Exhibit C) 
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Training Activity : 

Place a checkmark by the activity or activities most suitable - 
to your needs, then list equipment ana materials required^to modify 
the area to meet your needs. ' 
y/ A , Learning centers 

B, Learning packets ^ - 

y , C . Tu^rial area 
_^^/_D. Display area 

Bulletin boards, chalkboards, tiick boards 



Tables* chairs, desks 



Partitions, storag e cabinets on casters 

J" " 

Mobile furniture 



\ 

\ 

\ 
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POSt-ASSE§SMENT 
ACTIVITY 4 (OBJECTIVE 4) 

Complete the post-assessment by utilizing information contained in 
the packet or from other available sources. 

1. List ways results of corridor survey were used. (Activity 1) 
A. To modify existing space. 



B. To secure additional furniture and equipment. 

C. Jo enhance the individualized instruction process. 

D. ^ 

E. 



2. List ways corridor space was actually used. 

A. . Individual students were provided space to work on projects. 

Independently and at their own' rate of speed, or with tutors, 

B. Small groups moved onto the carpet t^ study or read plays. 

C. le arning centers were set up for student use. 

D. Student work was displayed. _^ . 



E. 
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List ways corridor space use has improved individualized instruction, 
A. More students. are studying independently. . 



B. ..There a re greater opportunities for group interaction. 

C. It IS possible to tutor individuals or small groups. 

D. ' 

' — ^ * 

E. ■ 



4f)8 ■ 
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. On the scale below, indicate with a checkmark where you judge the ^ 
corridor space use to be at the school you administer following 
this learning experience. 



/ 



Much . ' Little 

Improvement ^ no 

Needed Imprpvemen^: 

Needed 
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YOU CAN 

I. fm A MODEL OF YOUR 

DREAM HOUSE 
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EXHIBIT A 



Learning Cen^C^r 
fa 
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SHELF FOR THREE DIMENSIONAL WOf^ 



It 



4r 



f 
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BULLETIN BOARD 
FOR TWO DIMENSIONAL WORK 
ALSO MAY ACCOMMODATE ^ 
LEARNING CENTERS 



J 
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MOVABLE 
PARTITION 



f 



MOVABLE 
PARTITION 




OUTSIDE DOORS 



14 7 



SHELVED t* 
CLOSET 





SHELVED 
CLOSET 
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EXHIBIT E 
CONSULTANTS 

Local Instruction Department 

State Department of Education 

Local Archit^t^ts 

Area Universities or Colleges 

Local Educators 

Interior Decorator 



474 
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EXHIBIT F 
SOURCE OF EQUIPMENT 



Equipment on Hand 

c 

School System Supplies 

Maintenance Department of School System 

Local Hardware Store, Lumber Supply Stores 

Vocationa^l Schools 

Military Surplus Outlets 

School Equipment Firms 



\ 
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EXHIBIT G 

PRINTED RESOURCES 



Books : 

Barbe, Walter B., Educator's Guide to Personalized Reading Instruction . 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1961. ^ ,^ 

Esbensen, Thorwald, Working with Individualized Instruction: The Duluth 
Experience . Pal;D Alto, California: Fearon. 1968. 

Gagne, Robert M. , (ed.). Learning and Individual Differences , Columbus, 
Ohio: Merrill, 1967. . - 

Gingold, William and Phyllis Gingold, Potpourri for 'Individual ization 
Gillett, Wisconsin: Cooperative Education Service Agency No. 3, 1970. 

fLewis, Jame, Jr., Admin istering the Individualized Instruction Program . 
West Myack, New York: "Parker Publishing Company. Inc., 1971. 

Massialas, Byron G. , C reative Encounters in the Classroom: Teaching and 
Learning T hr ough Discot^ery , New York: Wiley, 1967. 

Ramsey. Wall-ace Z. (ed.). Organizing for Individual Differences , Newark, 
Delaware: international Reading Association, 1967. 

Thomas, Georgia I and Joseph Crescimbemi; Individualizing Instruction in 
the Ele menta ry School , New York: Random House, 1967. 
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